

















Bylines in Chis Issue 


whose gallant fight to preserve 

the independence of Buenos 
Aires’ La Prensa under the Peron 
dictatorship in Argentina has made 
him a personal symbol of the world 
struggle for a free press, summarizes 
his hopes and fears for this cause in 
“Why Dictators Fear a Free Press” 
(page 7). 

This article is adapted from a mem- 
orable address Dr. Gainza Paz made 
at Northwestern University when he 
received the degree of Doctor of 
Journalism during his recent North 
American visit. Numerous other hon- 
ors were paid him in Chicago and 
New York. These included initiation 
into Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalism fraternity which publishes 
The Quit, by the Medill School of 
Journalism chapter at Northwestern. 

Dr. Gainza Paz, now 52, has been 
publisher of La Prensa for more than 
a quarter of a century. A graduate of 
the National University at Buenos 
Aires, he is of the third generation of 
the family which made La Prensa one 
of the world’s great newspapers. 

The quiet courage of his long re- 
fusal to compromise its freedom under 
Peron, the final seizure of the paper 
by the Argentine congress and Dr. 
Gainza Paz’ dramatic escape to Uru- 
guay are now journalistic history. 


D* ALBERTO GAINZA PAZ, 


TODDARD WHITE, who describes 
Michigan’s energetic new rep- 
resentative on Capital Hill in 
“The Ink-Propelled Senator” (page 
12) was a fellow 
staffer of Blair 
Moody on the 
Detroit News. 
Stoddard White 
was brought up 
in an atmosphere 
that qualifies 
him to judge the 
speed of ink- 
propulsion. His 
father, Lee A 
White, is a‘ vet- 
eran of the News 
and former pres- 
ident of Sigma 
Delta Chi. Stod- 
dard heads the Detroit Chapter which 
will be convention host. 

After graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Stoddard worked 
for the Birmingham (Mich.) Eccen- 
tric, Pontiac Daily Press and United 
Press before joining the Detroit News 
staff in 1934. He has been on general 


STODDARD WHITE 


assignment and rewrite, worked on 
state, city and special desks. 
Stoddard served with the 63rd 
Infantry Division in France and Ger- 
many. After V-E Day he joined the 
Stars and Stripes staff and became 
managing editor of its German edi- 
tion, reporting the Nuremberg trials. 


ALE STAFFORD, biographer of 

many poems, friends and years 
in newspapering in “Eddie Guest 
Started 25,000 Verses Ago” (page 9), 
is managing editor of the Detroit Free 
Press. Guest 
has been on the 
Free Press staff 
for 58 years. 

Dale wrote 
school news for 
the Lansing 
(Mich.) State 
Journal while a 
high school stu- 
dent. He became 
sports editor of 
the Capital News 
(now defunct) 
at Lansing after 
high school and 
attended Michi- 
gan State College. From 1929 to 1937 
he was a reporter and sports editor of 
the Pontiac (Mich.) Press. 

He went to Detroit with the Associ- 
ated Press in 1937. Four years later 
he joined the Free Press staff where 
he was successively sports, assistant 
managing and managing editor. 


DALE STAFFORD 


EONARD R. BARNES, author of 
“Home of the Assembly Line” 
(page 26), is well equipped to describe 
the motor industry which makes De- 
troit a household word around the 
world. For the 

last five years he 

has been as- 

sociate editor of 

Motor News, of- 

ficial publication 

of the Automo- 

bile Club of 

Michigan, the 

world’s largest. 

He is also gener- 

al chairman of 

the committee 

planning the 

32nd national 

convention of 

LEONARD R. BARNES Sigma Delta Chi. 
Len was graduated from Michigan 
State College, where he was editor 


of the Michigan State News, in 1943. 
The war landed him on Shemya in the 
Aleutians where he found himself 
operating “Williwaw Tech,” an infor- 
mation and education program with 
3,000 “students.” 


PRAGUE HOLDEN, Detroit his- 

torian for this Sigma Delta Chi 
convention issue of The Qui, is 
now chairman of 
the department 
of journalism at 
Wayne Univer- 
sity. Before join- 
ing the Wayne 
staff in 1946 he 
had 16 years’ 
news magazine 
and newspaper 
experience. 

In “Detroit Is 
250 Years Old 
This Year” (page 
24), he reviews 
the history of a 
city that reaches 
back two centuries before the motor 
age. 

A 1930 University of Michigan grad- 
uate who took a master’s degree at 
Columbia in 1932, he was a staff 
writer for Time magazine and man- 
aging editor and dramatic critic 
of the San Francisco Argonaut before 
joining the Akron Beacon Journal as 
an editorial writer in 1936. After four 
years in Akron he became an edi- 
torial writer for the Detroit Free 
Press until he went to Wayne. 
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SPRAGUE HOLDEN 


TAN (JAMES STANFORD) 

BRADSHAW, who tells how “De- 
troit’s Big Metropolitan Press Began 
142 Years Ago as a Four-Column 
Sheet” (page 20), describes himself 
as a “sort of odd 
jobs man” in the 
Detroit bureau 
of the Associated 
Press. A Mis- 
sourian who 
moved to Michi- 
gan as a teen- 
ager, he did his 
first reporting 
for the Grand 
Rapids Press in 
1941. 

Stan’s news- 
paper career was 
interrupted by 
service in Europe 
as a sergeant in 63rd Infantry Divi- 
sion. He returned to take both bach- 
elor’s and master’s degrees in history 
at the University of Michigan. 

While still in college, he wrote edi- 


STAN BRADSHAW 
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torials for the Ann Arbor News, a 
job he continued before joining AP. 


OTABLE among Sigma Delta 
Chi’s associations with Detroit 
is the American Boy, whose editorial 
offices sheltered national officers and 
records of the 
fraternity and 
gave forth ideas 
in its formative 
years. 
The American 
Boy died a dec- 
ade ago, but the 
story of this asso- 
ciation is worth 
telling. ‘‘SDX 
Returns to Scene 
of an Old Friend- 
ship” (page 19) 
appears without 
Grorce F. prerrotr ® byline. The 
name of the man 
most able to write this chapter nec- 
essarily appears often in the story. 
This must be his byline. 

George F. Pierrot was editor of the 
American Boy for twelve years. He 
held every office in Sigma Delta Chi. 
He has been a spark plug in organiz- 
ing the 1951 convention. 

Pierrot is a journalism graduate of 
the University of Washington. After 
reporting on the Seattle Times and 
roving the country as staff writer for 
Business magazine, he joined the 
American Boy staff. He has written 
and sold many stories and two books. 

In 1933 Pierrot founded the World 
Adventure Series. It grew to be the 
world’s largest illustrated lecture 
course. Pierrot serves the Series as 
president and managing director. 


OME time ago Washington news- 

papermen informed THE QumLL 
that Lloyd Lehrbas was doing an 
unusual job of bringing newsmen 
and State Department officials to- 
gether. 

In “Face to Face in Foggy Bottom” 
(page 10), Howard L. Kany tells what 
Lehrbas, veteran newsman now with 
State, is accomplishing. 

Howard is a veteran of news, pic- 
tures and radio with the Associated 
Press. Now AP representative in 
Washington for radio, he has been 
active in the development of state 
radio news organizations. Before 
transferring to radio in 1947 he was 
editor of the AP newsphoto staff in 
the capital. He had previously been 
an AP man in New York and Chicago. 

A graduate of Wittenberg College, 
he was reporter and assistant city edi- 
tor on the Springfield (Ohio) News- 
Sun. He later worked on the Wash- 
ington Daily News before joining AP. 
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From where I sit 


4y Joe Marsh 





“Fair and Square” 


We’ve had an all-out political 
campaign with everything in it from 
a torchlight parade to a neck-and-neck 
ballot box race. 


Rusty Robinson, with no campaign 
funds, planned his Election Eve speech 
for the Town Square. Slim McCormick, 
who owns the Palace movie house, 
was finishing up his campaign in Pio- 
neer Hall. 


Then it began to rain. Rusty’s polit- 
ical career was slowly fizzling out in 
the damp when Slim showed up to 
say that Robinson people could meet 
in his theatre—for nothing. “I want 
to beat Rusty,” Slim said, ‘‘but cer- 
tainly not with rain!” 


From where I sit, you’ve got to give 
Slim credit for acting on his belief that 
everyone has a right to be heard —just 
as everyone has a right to his own 
opinions and tastes. Maybe you like 
hot coffee, for instance, when you 
“take a break.”’ Well, my vote goes 
for a refreshing glass of beer. After all, 
we're lucky to be living in a free 
country where we can have our own 


preferences. 
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an eye 
and an ear 
for freedom 


Today television and radio, together with the press, maintain a 
deep-grained awareness that they are America’s larger citizens 
with louder voices and greater reaches. Theirs is the greater 
responsibility to keep America truthfully and fully informed. 


Back in 1931 BROADCASTING's first editorial concluded: 
“To the American system of free, competitive and self-sustaining 
radio enterprise, this publication is dedicated.” 


Through twenty yeors as town crier, BROADCASTING-TELECASTING 

has challenged every inroad into radio's free charter on the premise 

that without free radio there could be no truly free America. The story of 
American radio is the story of democracy in action. The story of 
BROADCASTING parallels that of radio. 
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Today, we need not look for any better words to serve as a 
statement of principles or an affirmation of purpose for the years ahead. 


Simply, we will steadfastly espouse radio and television by the American 


Plan. In essence, freedom . wired for sight and sound. 


BROADCASTING 
TELECASTING 


National Press 


WasHington 4, D. C. 


Sol Taishoff, egitor and publisher 
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The Reader Must Appreciate Freedom Too 


HIS year has seen the battle to preserve a free press 
fought more fiercely and more openly than at any 
time in my memory. And I have been a newspaper- 

man, professionally alert to this continuing struggle, for 
thirty years. Several defeats for the cause of freedom 
have made most of us more keenly aware of threats 
that have been by no means unique to 1951. 

Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, exiled editor of La Prensa 
who has just visited the United States, reminded one 
of his Chicago audiences that many other newspapers 
had suffered a similar fate in Argentina before his own 
great publication was taken from him by the Peronista 
regime. It took the death of so big and so famed a news- 
paper to shock us into full realization of what had been 
going on there for years. 

In this country the last year dispelled an complacent 
illusion that the First Amendment constitutes an in- 
violable and eternal guarantee of a free press at home. 
We have seen earnest efforts to use the United Nations 
to broaden freedom of information backfire into new 
threats against it. As this is written, the newspapers are 
filled with comment on the recent presidential order 
greatly extending security classification. 

The original intent of our people in the United Nations 
was sincere and idealistic. But by last summer the 
American delegate to Geneva was leading a fight to 
shelve the Draft Declaration on Freedom of Information 
we had helped inspire. This child of an unfortunate 
romance with alien concepts of a press had turned into 
a monster. It was put away, temporarily. It may return. 

It is possible that President Truman believed his 
decree would improve national security without sacri- 
fice of information to which the press has a right. But 
practically no newspaperman believes it will do so. I 
heard this decree discussed, during Dr, Gainza Paz’ 
visit to Chicago, by editors of widely differing viewpoints. 
All of them, saw it as a threat to our free system far 
more dangerous than the risk of security leaks. 


NE thing is obvious as the year draws toward a 
close. The American press is beginning to wake 
up and fight back. It owes a great debt to such organi- 
zations as the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
which first sounded the alarm against withholding 
of public information in this country. The Quit has 
endeavored to do its share, including a special issue 
devoted entirely to freedom of information. 

When Sigma Delta Chi, publisher of The Quit, holds 
in annual convention in Detroit this month, this pro- 
fessional organization of some 20,000 journalists can 
cite its activities for freedom of information with pride, 


and resolve to increase them. (The journalistic fraternity 
is also proud of its newest member, Dr. Gainza Paz.) 

Dr. Gainza Paz’ visit helped focus public attention 
on the issue of freedom of information as few things 
have done. The forum sponsored during his Chicago 
visit by Northwestern University and the Inter-American 
Press Association resulted in a declaration of principles 
that was carried to millions of newspaper readers. The 
declaration put a finger on the inevitable conflict between 
totalitarian and democratic concepts of the press which 
is so eloquently stated by Dr. Gainza Paz elsewhere in 
this issue of The Quit. 

At the same time the declaration made in Evanston 
cited the increasing tendency of public officials in this 
country to keep information from the public. It is safe 
to assume that many officials, big and little, will sweep 
something under the rug if allowed to do so. 


Bee newspaper coverage given Dr. Gainza Paz’ visit 
to Chicago was remarkable. It would have been un- 
likely even a year ago. In some degree this was a trib- 
ute to a man who proved himself amazingly worthy to 
be the personal symbol of a free press. But it was also 
clear evidence that the press finally sees the need of 
sharing its fears with its readers. 

News editors may have been justified in feeling that 
the average reader was not greatly interested in the 
suppression of a newspaper in the Argentine or even in 
the reluctance of a local official to talk. But much of this 
lack of reader interest has been the newspapers’ own 
fault. We have failed, on the whole, to make the public 
see what freedom of the press really is. 

We cannot overly blame the man in the street who 
thinks the First Amendment primarily concerns the pub- 
lisher, the editor and the reporter. We have not made 
clear to him that something is involved besides the com- 
mercial right to sell newspapers or, as one editor put it at 
the Evanston forum, a reporter’s right to free tickets. 

We must explain to our readers that freedom of the 
press is merely a logical extension of all freedom of 
speech. It applies equally to the man who mimeographs 
a few copies of his own opinions and to the newspaper 
which daily prints and circulates thousands of copies. 

The Founding Fathers did not amend the Constitution 
to guarantee a publisher’s profit or a reporter’s salary. 
They amended it to permit publisher and reporter to 
stand guard on behalf of a democratic society. 

Profit and salary are necessary to permit us to perform 
this function adequately. But it is the special function 
of the press which gives us protection beyond the ordi- 
nary right to do business. We must teach our readers 
that this function is really their right, and our responsi- 
bility. Cart R. Kester 
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news is something the public 


News is the paper 
that prints it__ 


There’s a whale of a difference between “news” and 
“*News.”” And which is meant, depends on whether you 
use an upper- or a lower-case initial. 


In the same way, it makes a big difference whether you 
use a capital ““C”’ on Coke—the friendly abbreviation for 
Coca-Cola. Spelled with a lower-case initial, it means 
something else entirely. 

Coke is a proper name. Therefore, correct usage calls 
for the capital initial always—just as you use a capital 
initial when you write News and mean the name of 
a paper. 

Also, Coke is a registered trade-mark. Good practice re- 
quires the owner of a trade-mark to protect it diligently. 


Ki i} 
up) 
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That’s another reason why we keep asking you to use 
the capital ““C’’ when you use Coke in print. 


Ask for it either way 
.. both trade-marks 
mean the same thing. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Tyranny Can't Live With a Free Press 


By ALBERTO GAINZA PAZ 


A newspaper, like a university, can't fulfill its function without full access to the facts 
and the right to report them, says the editor who has become a world symbol in the battle 
for freedom of information. This is why dictators fear accurate reporting above all else. 


HEN a newspaper is honest, 
W free and independent, it 

performs a service compar- 
able, in worthiness and scope, to that 
of the university. 

There are many similarities be- 
tween the university and journalism. 
Both are powerful means for stim- 
ulating progress and culture. They 
are two parallel actions of education 
which, through research and _ infor- 
mation, lead on to truth and to the 
greater dignity of man. There is no 
contradiction between these two in- 
stitutions; the principles that are 
efficacious in instruction are equally 
efficacious in the practice of jour- 
nalism. 

The universal nature of current in- 
formation to be found in newspapers 
corresponds to the universal nature 
of knowledge to be found in the 
lecture hall. Both open infinite hori- 
zons for human beings to satisfy 
their yearning for knowledge. The 
morality and responsibility required 
of the professorial chair are identi- 
cal with those required of the jour- 
nalistic tribune. 

But there is a much more funda- 
mental point in common between the 
university and the press. Neither can 
exist without freedom, any more than 
man can exist physically without 
air to breathe. Where freedom is 
lacking, neither the newspaper nor 
the college can prosper; each will 
soon degenerate and die. Freedom 
to think, speak, write, inquire, inform 
and express opinions—without this 
you cannot teach and you cannot 
learn, nor can you truly report and 
print. 


ECAUSE I believe in the remark- 

able similarity of the purposes and 
needs of a free university and an 
independent newspaper, I want to 
tell what we of La Prensa found out 
by experience—very painful experi- 
ence—about the necessity for free- 
dom in our profession. 

People call us “La Prensa men.” 
We Prensa men who have edited and 
published the newspaper in recent 
years will soon have a book pub- 
lished that will explain to the people 
of Argentina, and to all peoples, just 
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how and why that journalistic in- 
stitution was closed and confiscated 
after a life of eighty-one years. 

One chapter in this book has uni- 
versal application these days, because 
it refers to the struggle between a 


Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, whose famed 
La Prensa was seized on Peron’s ox- 
ders in Argentina, recently received 
honors in Chicago and New York. 


totalitarian concept of government 
and the concept of a free press. This 
struggle touches every man. It is 
a symbol of the present anguish of 
man, facing the grave danger of los- 
ing his liberty. That unpublished 
chapter says this: 

Freedom of thought is the primor- 
dial freedom. It finds its best means 
of expression in an unfettered press, 
which is also the strongest guardian 
of the other freedoms. Freedom of 
the press is the heritage of the people. 
Newspapermen often defend it, just 
as soldiers often defend liberty; but 
in both cases, liberty belongs to man- 
kind. 

Ever since its creation, the press 
has been an irreconcilable enemy of 
absolute governments, and an uncon- 


ditional ally of freedom. For five 
centuries, the printing press has been 
identified with the history of free- 
dom. The type of the printer, and the 
voices of liberty, are the words and 
music of a universal, eternal hymn. 

The year of our Argentine revo- 
lution, 1810, the newspaper Correo 
De Comercio, edited in Buenos Aires 
by our great patriot Manuel Bel- 
grano, expressed a clear and simple 
thought which some governments 
even today would attempt to deny: 

“Freedom of the press is nothing 
but the faculty of writing and pub- 
lishing what every citizen thinks and 
can utter with his tongue. The use 
of such a faculty is as proper as 
it is to think and speak; to oppress 
it is as unjust as it would be to bind 
the senses, the tongues, the hands 
and feet of all citizens.” 


ROM late in the nineteenth century 

until the first world war, freedom 
of the press enjoyed ever greater 
respect. Then it came to be taken 
for granted in the more progressive 
countries, and the struggle for that 
freedom ceased to be a live, burning, 
universal issue. 

Soon totalitarian regimes—Fascism, 
Nazism, Communism—revived the old 
feudal concepts. They were: obey 
orders blindly and do not argue; 
there is no truth other than what the 
absolutc monarch or the despotic 
governmet propounds; government 
is the sate and the state is the na- 
tion; those who are not with the 
government are against the nation; 
those who fail to applaud the govern- 
ment are traitors to their country. 

After World War I, absolute and 
unanswerable government was re- 
born. In its arrogant path it found 
a highly advanced journalism, firmly 
established in the confidence of peo- 
ples and enjoying vast circulations. 
Independent journalism had kept up 
with the extraordinary progress of 
the late Nineteenth Century. But it 
could not co-exist with reactionary 
government. 

A free press and a totalitarian state 
are irreconcilable. The clash was 
fated, inevitable. The new regimes 
immediately realized that one or the 











other must succumb. The dictators 
issued their command—death to a 
free press. Newspapers either sub- 
mitted, sold out, closed, or were 
crushed. Radio broadcasting, then in 
its infancy, had the same fate. 

In the last century, strong govern- 
ments neither loved nor respected 
the press. They scorned it, and felt 
it was better done away with. But 
now, a totalitarian government does 
not suppress the printing press, but 
reduces it to a single voice. 

Dictatorship wants a kept press, 
much as it wants a political party 
and popular assemblies—but only as 
an expression of a single thought. 
Totalitarians want to force thoughts, 
consciences, words and type into one 
channel. 

Thus live pages of information and 
comment, when stifled by rulers who 
will not tolerate or recognize differ- 
ing opinion, languish and die; those 
pages no longer belong to journalism. 

They are still called journalism by 
their masters, who also have parlia- 
ments without opposition, elections 
without choice, propaganda without 
reply and demagoguery without lim- 
it. This conglomeration is presented 
as a progressive example of duly 
elected, representative government. 

When II Duce and Der Fuehrer 
postured and ranted before deceived 
multitudes, they also decided that all 
publications should follow the same 
pattern of unanimity evident in those 
repetitious and disciplined assem- 
blies. All newspaper pages had to 
be reduced to the common denom- 
inator of servility. And tyranny en- 
veloped Italy and Germany; darkness 
descended on their peoples. 


ALITARIAN hatred is directed 
not only against opinion but even 
more against information. That is, 
against news. This second aspect of 
the absolute incompatibility between 
a free press and a dictatorship is 
somewhat recent, because the news 
era is relatively modern. 

In the distant past periodicals were 
more journals of opinion than of in 
formation. Industrial progress made 
possible a broad dissemination of 
news through daily papers. At the 
same time, great advances in com- 
munications brought an enormous in- 
crease in the radius and scope of 
news, which went from mail service 
to telegraph and cable, later to radio, 
and now to television. 

American journalism, with its em- 
phasis on news, was especially in- 
fluential in transforming the news- 
paper all over the world. America 


realized and proved, long before 
Europe did, that the circulation of 
a newspaper could be multiplied by 
providing more and better informa- 
tion. By now, news has become of 
such public value that today, in 
international assemblies, the term 
“Freedom of Information” is em- 
ployed more often than “Freedom 
of the Press” as meaning unhampered 
expression of opinion. 

Dictatorships place the highest val- 
ue on news, and they also know 
that it is most difficult to control. 
There is hardly a news item that 
might not possibly affect the prestige 
and policy of the totalitarian regime 
which seeks to control all activities. 
So there is hardly a news item that 
it might not be advantageous to di- 
rect, distort, or suppress. 

That type of government will not 
accept, cannot accept, free reporting 





S article is adapted from 
Dr. Gainza Paz’ address at 
Northwestern University where 
he was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Journalism at a special 
convocation October 1. The dis- 
tinguished Argentine editor con- 
sidered it his major statement 
during his North American visit. 
The Quill is proud of the oppor- 
tunity to publish it. And its ed- 
itors are grateful both to Dr. 
Gainza Paz and to the authori- 
ties of Northwestern University 
for permission to do so. 





—either within the country, coming 
into it or going out of it. Press min- 
istries or secretariats—typically to- 
talitarian—prepare and release prop- 
aganda, but their principal function 
is to control news. 

On matters of general interest, 
people form their own judgment, 
either agreeing or disagreeing with 
the opinions of newspapers. The basic 
element for judging anything is al- 
ways news—information. A widely 
and freely informed people can judge 
a bad government, even though no 
criticism may be evident in the 
editorial columns of newspapers. 

But a people lacking free infor- 
mation, and getting their news dis- 
torted, mutilated, directed and cen- 
sored, are blind—destined to suffer 
all manner of indignities and trage- 
dies. The Germans, Italians and Span- 
iards all lost free access to news at 
the same time they lost their free- 
dom. The same thing is happening 
in the Americas today. 

Totalitarians quite understandably 
try to discredit the opinions of inde- 


pendent newspapers as coming from 
“slaves of foreign interests,” “bought 
by foreign gold,” “traitors to their 
country.” But the constant stream 
of news pouring in from all parts of 
the world is much harder to dis- 
credit. Any news item suggests a com- 
parative judgment in the mind of the 
reader, or reassures his innermost 
yearning for liberty. 


CCURATE news is the terror, the 

dreaded demon, of present-day 
dictatorships. Among an oppressed 
people, under the yoke of a police 
state, the course of events can be 
halted by courageous reporting which, 
even though indirectly, reflects symp- 
toms of discontent. News lets them 
realize that many privileges, denied 
to them, are normal and usual among 
other peoples, close at hand or far 
away. 

Whereas adverse editorial comment 
used to be the target of suppression, 
now the aim is to suppress news. 
Totalitarians are infuriated by their 
inability to control the exchange of 
information between countries hav- 
ing a free press. The police state 
vainly attempts to replace independ- 
ent news services with official prop- 
aganda agencies, although its fiction- 
al news cannot gain acceptance be- 
yond the area under direct control. 

Democratic governments do not 
need ministries of information or 
official mews services. For present- 
day dictatorships, they are indispen- 
sable. All ministries must depend 
on a central information bureau, 
which measures out eulogies, exag- 
gerates or minimizes events, releases 
doctored news, compels silence on 
unpleasant facts. Thus the infor- 
mation bureau tries to control all 
activities, even in art or commerce. 
Nothing that happens in the country 
escapes the fine government sieve. 

The newspaper which best informs 
the public enhances its reputation as 
its circulation increases. The reliabil- 
ity of its news content strengthens 
its editorial worth, which in turn 
is reaffirmed by its independence. 
Such a newspaper is the greatest 
target for the venomous barbs of 
those who preach totalitarianism. 

Thus are summarized some of the 
ideas and principles that we pain- 
stakingly learned and persistently 
practiced. While we were so engaged, 
we were gradually being deprived of 
our freedom, until it was snatched 
away entirely. 

Our experience is a tragic lesson 
for America, the continent of free- 
dom. I believe we must bear in mind 
this eternal truth—when liberty is 
lost, it must be regained. While you 
have it, you must defend it. 
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Share your day-to-day experiences. That's the 
formula that has brought success and the af- 
fection of thousands over the decades since 


Eddie Guest Started as 
A Newspaperman 


25,000 Verses Ago 


By DALE STAFFORD 


year-old who has worked for 

one newspaper, the Detroit Free 
Press, for fifty-eight of those seventy 
years. 

Quick! Discard your imaginary 
photograph because it doesn’t fit the 
individual. 

His name? Edgar A. Guest. 

Know him? Possibly. 

Heard of him? Of course. 

He’s our town’s oldest working 
newspaperman and his personality 
and eagerness make him one of the 
real moving forces »f dynamic De- 
troit. 

To put one word after another 
on a daily newspaper for fifty-eight 
years is a job. But to put one word 
after another for fifty-eight years and 
make them rhyme—that sounds like 
the impossible. 


Di a mind picture of a 70- 


DAY he’s heading a tremendous 

drive for funds to build a huge 
convention hall plus a Community 
Arts Building for his beloved city. As 
a sideline he’s flirting with Dame 
Television, a medium which has made 
him known to new millions of ad- 
mirers. 

Twenty-five thousand poems ago 
Eddie Guest was a 12-year-old work- 
ing in a Detroit drug store. Reporters 
frequented the place and he told 
them of his ambition to become one 
of them. 

He got his chance at newspaper- 
ing—marking baseball scores on a 
bulletin board in front of the Free 
Press building. Soon he was -pro 
moted to the police beat, to general 
reporting and then to the exchange 
desk (an important place in the days 
before multiwire services gushed mil- 
lions of words to every newspaper 


office). 


DDIE always wanted to do some- 
thing “different.” So from the desk 
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he wrote a column titled “Blue Mon- 
day” in which his first poems ap- 
peared. 

Free Press readers loved them just 
as they do today. His brother Harry, 
a printer, helped print the first book, 
“Home Rhymes.” It sold some 800 
copies. 

In 1912 “Just Glad Things” was 
published and sold 1,500. “Break- 
fast Table Chat” went to 3,000 copies. 
In 1916, “Heap O’ Livin’” came out. 
It has rolled through some thirty edi- 
tions. 

Eddie Guest’s success formula is 
simple—Share day-to-day experiences 
with ordinary people. 

Examples? A rose bush by the door; 
a futile golf shot; the thrill of be, 
coming a grandfather; a comb for 
Nellie’s hair. 

Much of Eddie Guest’s rhyming 
expressed his love for Nellie, the wife 
he married in 1906. She died five 
years ago. 

Eddie Guest lives in a Georgian 
mansion overlooking the Detroit Golf 
Club and golf is still his principal 
diversion. At 70 he still plays a good 
game. 

Away from the course his addiction 
is books and his library includes 
everything from “Alice in Wonder- 
land” to the Republic of Plato. Few 
students can match him in Shake- 
speare. 


DGAR A. (for Albert) GUEST was 

born in Birmingham, England. He 
came to Detroit in 1891. He is 
small in stature but heads are likely 
to turn whenever he appears in a 
crowd. 

Along the way he has found time 
for thousands of speeches all over 
the country. His radio program ran 
from 1931 to 1942. His syndicated 
verses have been read by millions in 
hundreds of American newspapers 
for many years. 


Edgar A. Guest, still going strong 
at 70, began his newspaper ca- 
reer on the Detroit Free Press at 
12. He has heen there ever since, 
while wide syndication, books and 
radio made him known to many mil- 
lions of readers and listeners. 


On Eddie’s 70th birthday Free Press 
staff writer J. Dorsey Callaghan 
wrote this about the newspaper's old- 
est staff member: 

“If you want to know what makes 
Eddie tick, it might just possibly be 
summed up in one word... re- 
ligion. It isn’t that he is a pillar of 
a church, so much, as that he is 
deeply and sincerely religious in the 
purest sense of the term. 

“Eddie is conscious of God as he 
is conscious of beauty and the other 
finer things of this life. He doesn’t 
prate of it, but you sense it at once 
and always.” 


DDIE GUEST’S office is in the 

Free Press building and he'll be 
pleased to meet you while you are 
in Detroit. If you ask him for advice 
he'll be likely to give with a friendly 
chuckle and tell you: 

“Never, never be afraid to do some- 
thing different.” 

Which is pretty good counsel for 
those connected with a business 
which isn’t always as daring as it 
might be. 

By daring to be different Eddie 
Guest acquired money, of course. But 
more important to him than opulence 
is the satisfaction of knowing that 
he has also acquired thousands of be- 
loved friends in his fifty-eight years 
of work. 











Lloyd Lehrbas had been a top reporter himself and he had an idea. So the 
State Department put him to work bringing officials and newspapermen 


Face to Face in Foggy Bottom 


N January, 1950, no one was more 
| aware than Lloyd Lehrbas of the 

moat that frequently separates re- 
porters from the men who make 
news. 

The 5l-year-old veteran foreign 
correspondent, editor and war-time 
aide to General Douglas MacArthur, 
knew from experience that sometimes 
—at least until you know them well— 
government officials are hesitant or 
unwilling to sit still for interviews. 

Some reporters—not those assigned 
regularly to the State Department— 
revealed in their writings that their 
understanding of certain policies was 
cloudy. They seldom were seen 
around the new State Department 
building, off by itself in Washington's 
Foggy Bottom section, half a mile 
west of the White House. 

Lehrbas at the time was director of 
the department’s Office of Interna- 
tional Information. He had covered 
the State Department for the As- 
sociated Press and knew first-hand 
that more intelligent reporting could 
be done when newsmen had personal, 
informal acquaintance with officials. 

That is how Lehrbas, as a reporter, 
had been able to ferret out one ex- 
clusive after another from behind 
State Department doors. That long 
has been inherent in the operations 
of crack press association and news- 
paper reporters assigned regularly 
to the department. They have access 
to State’s top policy-makers, whom 
they know on practically a_first- 
name basis, and there exists the 
mutual confidence that such an ar- 
rangement often fosters. 


EHRBAS could see advantages, 

both to the State Department and 
to general correspondents who only 
occasionally showed up at State, if he 
were to introduce reporters infor- 
mally to the thirty-five to forty men 
most familiar with America’s inter 
national policies. 

The State Department, he reasoned, 
would get its story first-hand into 
more channels of news dissemination, 
and reporters might be tempted to 
come back for more, when they knew 
personally the men who could answer 
their questions. 

Lehrbas was in a position to put 


By HOWARD L. KANY 


his plan into action. Under Secre- 
tary James E. Webb was sympa- 
thetic . . . so much so that he appoint- 
ed Lehrbas his special assistant to 
bring the idea to reality. For the 
last twenty months, Lehrbas has been 


Lloyd Lehrbas, now with the State 
Department, is a former newspaper- 
man, editor and World War Il soldier 
who was an aide to MacArthur. 


chief of a 
bureau. 

He set this as his aim: To make 
Washington’s top news correspond- 
ents personally acquainted with State 
Department officials who know gen- 
eral policies and who are the depart- 
ment’s principal news sources. 

So he set down the names of 
those within the department who 
knew best the government's plans 
and purposes in international rela- 
tions. Then he made a second list: 
Writers for prominent newspapers 
and radio stations. Next came the 
business of matching names, with 
this objective: An audience for every 
newsman with each official. 


one-man appointment 


Lehrbas arranged it so that seldom 
did more than two reporters see an 
official at the same time. Sometimes 
news developed from the conversa- 
tions. At other times, the sessions 
served only to acquaint them with 
each other and their work. Some dis- 
cussions were only on background 
data. But any question could be 
raised. 

To date, Lehrbas has arranged 
1,067 appointments for about seventy- 
five writers. He still is at it—at the 
rate of about fifteen every week. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
heads Lehrbas’ calling list. He has 
arranged for ninety-three reporters 
to have private or semi-private audi- 
ences with the secretary. 


EHRBAS usually arranges only 

first half-hour meetings. From 
then on, unless they ask for more 
help, reporters are on their own, for 
additional contacts with the same of- 
ficials. 

It might seem that Lehrbas soon 
will work himself out of a job... 
with every newsman introduced to 
every top State Department official. 
Actually, this isn’t likely to happen. 
Reporters constantly are being added 
to the list (any Washington corre- 
spondent is included if he so re- 
quests), and there is some turnover, 
of course, among State’s officials. 

On the roster now, in addition to 
Secretary of State Acheson, are Un- 
der Secretary Webb; the eight assist- 
ant secretaries; John Foster Dulles, 
consultant to the secretary and prin- 
cipal author of the Japanese peace 
treaty; directors of such offices as 
International Trade Policy, Public 
Affairs and Intelligence Research; the 
heads and second-in-command of 
bureaus which concern themselves 
with particular areas—the bureaus, 
for example, of Inter-American, Eu- 
ropean and Far Eastern affairs. 

Lehrbas knows well most of the 
men—from both Fourth Estate and 
officialdom—for whom he makes ap- 
pointments. He has been a newsman 
himself, for more than thirty years, 
and in and out of Washington for 
the last twenty years. 

Larry Lehrbas was born in 1899 at 
Montpelier, Idaho. He had progressed 
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Back in 1944 Col. Lloyd Lehrbas was an aide to Gen. MacArthur. Here he is 
shown (left) with the general and President Osmena of the Phillippines soon 
after a landing on Leyte which marked MacArthur’s return to the islands. 


as far as one year in the University 
of Idaho and two years at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin when World 
War One began. Young Larry became 
a flying cadet. While awaiting orders 
—which never came—he worked for 
the Chicago Tribune. 

After the war, he headed west .. . 
reported for the San Francisco 
Chronicle, the Manila Bulletin, the 
Shanghai Evening Star. Joining Fox 
Movietone, he became the first news 
editor for the first talking newsreel. 

Then came two stretches with press 
associations—seven years with Inter- 
national News Service, ten years with 
the Associated Press. These were ex- 
citing years for Larry. He reported 
the start of the Sino-Japanese war, 
saw the Nazi bombing of Warsaw, 
scored a beat on the story of the 
killing of Premier Calinescu at Bucha- 
rest, and, between times, covered a 
run in Washington. 

When World War II started, Le- 
hrbas became America’s first State 
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Department public affairs officer to 
go overseas. He headed for Java, but 
the island fell to the Japanese before 
he arrived. He went on to Australia. 
At a reception in Melbourne, he 
heard someone shout: “How the hell 
are you, Larry?” The greeting had 
come from General MacArthur, who 
soon arranged for Larry to become 
his public relations officer. 

Within three months, Lehrbas was 
the general’s aide-de-camp, and in 
many an ensuing Pacific campaign, it 
was Col. Lloyd Lehrbas who waded 
beside his five-star commander 
through many an island surf. 


FTER the war, David Lawrence 
selected Lloyd Lehrbas to edit 

his new magazine, World Report. 
Some months later, when it merged 
with United States News, Lehrbas 
transferred his interest in interna- 
tional affairs to the State Department. 
It was there that he recalled earlier 
years when only eight or ten reporters 


ll 


were assigned to State, and when 
access to officials was easy. By con- 
trast, in 1950 it was not unusual for 
150 newsmen to crowd into the de- 
partment’s auditorium for one of 
Secretary Acheson’s news confer- 
ences. Regulars assigned to the de- 
partment usually asked most of the 
questions. There was little contact 
between the secretary and the others. 

“It appeared something ought to 
be done,” said Lehrbas, “to make 
more opportunities for news. An in- 
creased public interest in interna- 
tional affairs, we argued, could have 
a profound effect.” 

“Surveys were made to determine 
ways of expediting news from the 
State Department. Always we came 
back to accessibility . . . or the lack of 
it, between segments of the press and 
principal officials. 

“If the people knew our problems, 
they probably would give us their 
support, or at least their sympathy.” 

A few weeks ago, Larry turned 
in a report of his accomplishments. 
He told how hundreds of interviews 
had brought better understanding be- 
tween officials and newsmen who 
once were strangers in Foggy Bot- 
tom. He said he was encouraged by 
the cooperation and friendliness of 
once-austere diplomats. 

The report came back from Under 
Secretary Webb bearing this com- 
ment: “Larry, I showed this to the 
President, and he thinks it’s good!” 


Howard Kany represents radio for 
the Associated Press in Washington. 














Blair Moody, named to Arthur Vandenberg’s seat in the upper 
house on Capitol Hill, has been called "nervously energetic” 
and “tireless.” But this activity is merely typical of his 28 
years as a Detroit newspaperman. He might be fittingly called 


The Ink-Propelled Senator 


HEN fellow reporters at the 
W Detroit News gave a sendoff 

party for Robert S. Ball, 
aviation editor, they attached to the 
farewell gift package a miniature pair 
of roller skates. 

For Ball was leaving to be admin- 
istrative assistant to his former news- 
paper colleague, United States Sen- 
ator Blair Moody. To understand the 
assistant’s roller skates, you have to 
understand the boss. 

The junior senator from Michigan 
—second Democrat in the last quar- 
ter century to hold this office from a 
Republican state—has been called 
“nervously energetic,” “tireless,” “jet- 
propelled.” 

“Ink-propelled” is fitting and de- 
scriptive of the man who, until last 
April, was going at supersonic speeds 
in the newspaper business and who, 
since his appointment to the Senate, 
has slackened pace only enough to 
be visible occasionally. 

For twenty-eight years Senator 
Moody had been a newspaperman. 
For the last eighteen before his ap- 
pointment he was Washington and 
international correspondent for the 
News, a go-getting, hell-raising, crack- 
of-dawn newspaperman who even 
managed an occasional scoop from the 
White House in these days when such 
scoops are rare. 


HATEVER the people of Michi- 

gan think about having a Demo- 
cratic senator, few fail to acknowl- 
edge that in Moody they have a man 
who is without peer in the Senate in 
his preparation for the job. 

Not even veteran congressmen 
promoted to the Senate can claim 
the intimate knowledge of their jobs 
—and everyone else’s in Washington 
—which is Moody's. Ink-propulsion 
gave Moody what his former employ- 
er called in an editorial “a unique 
preparation for a part in the making 
of history in one of its most uncertain 
hours.” 

Editorially the Detroit News— 


By STODDARD WHITE 


which is not a Democratic paper— 
said this of the new senator: 

“He has been in the confidence of 
policy makers and of those charged 
with the execution of policy. 

“One could hardly be less a stran- 
ger to the legislative process and to 
all parties to it than one who has 
made a profession of being aware 
of all that goes on in the Capitol 
and of the manifold activities of 
Government which are the concern 
of Congress.” 


ANY a comet has soared toward 

the Senate, only to have its fire 

hiss out in that sea of deliberation. 

Moody seems different, if six months 
is not too early to assess his career. 

Jonathan Daniels, President Tru- 
man’s biographer, is quoted as say- 
ing “Moody will be worth watching 
when the process of selection for 
vice-president narrows down.” Wheth- 
er in this case Boswell reflects John- 
son, at any rate it is significant that 
for years Moody has had Mr. Tru- 
man’s confidence. 

And Martin S. Hayden, who suc- 
ceeded Moody in the News Wash- 
ington bureau, reported early in the 
new senator's career that the Demo- 
cratic leadership in Washington was 
pushing him in unparalled fashion. 
His term was not two hours old when 
Vice-president Barkley called him to 
the rostrum, surrendered the gavel 
and made him presiding officer. 

No senatorial voice has been raised 
in open objection to the attention 
the new senator receives as a mem- 
ber of the Small Business Committee 
in which he won chairmanship of 
a widely-publicized subcommittee 
checking on the necessity of steel al- 
location cutbacks (a subject especial- 
ly popular among his constituents, 
thousands of whom feared loss of 
their jobs in civilian industry be- 
cause of allocations for what may 
or may not have been necessary pre- 
war production.) 

Who is this Moody for or against 
whom you may be voting some day? 


He was born Arthur Edson Blair 
Moody in New Haven, Conn., a 
surprising forty-nine years ago, for 
his looks and activity belie his age. 

Educated at Brown University, he 
made Phi Beta Kappa while winning 
nine athletic letters in 1918-21. After 
graduation he taught history and 
English at Moses Brown School in 
Providence, R. I, a Quaker institu- 
tion for boys founded in 1784. 

In 1923 Moody entered newspaper 
work. His uncle, William E. Scripps, 
was and is president of the Detroit 
News, but though this may have 
given Moody entrée to the job, his 
subsequent career was not Scripps- 
propelled. The young reporter took 
off on his own like a scared rocket. 
He left the News last April a con- 
s.:stent writer of pro-administration, 
pro-labor, “liberal” stories which did 
not necessarily reflect the opinion of 
the management. 

(This, by the way, is characteristic 
of the vigorous newspaper which de- 
scribes itself in its masthead as 
politically independent; the News 
draws praise because its leading edi- 
torial columnist often is at direct 
odds with the editorial across the 
page from him.) 


IKE a lot of newspapermen, Moody 

started in the sports department 
and never forgot it. Even after he 
went to Washington ten years later 
he volunteered for and frequently 
received football assignments in the 
East when Michigan teams played 
there. 

His Washington assignment had 
its antecedent at Detroit's city hall, 
where he was an. outstanding re- 
porter of politics and government. 
The late Frank Murphy—subsequent- 
ly to be governor of Michigan, gov- 
ernor-general of the Philippines, Uni- 
ted States attorney-general and Su- 
preme Court justice—was mayor of 
Detroit, and Moody became his in- 
timate, aiding him in drafting the 
city’s post-depression debt refunding. 

Moody went to Washington in 1933, 
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Senator Blair Moody and his oldest son, Arthur, inspect a Life cover on which he is pictured with two younger 
sons. The former newspaperman credits this distinction to the photogenic qualities of his “beautiful kids.” 


singularly equipped to be a capital 
correspondent. In 1941 he wrote 
a series dealing with postwar eco- 
nomics, called “Boom or Bust,” and 
later that year expanded this theme 
into a book with the same title. 

To his other knowledge Moody 
quickly added foreign affairs. Before 
and after the war he spent several 
weeks each year in Europe for the 
News, latterly concentrating on Eu- 
ropean recovery and the Marshall 
Plan. During the war he was a front- 
line correspondent. 

He aided the late Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg in drafting the lat- 
ter’s now famous 1945 speech on bi 
partisan foreign recovery. He always 
had been a close associate of Vanden- 
berg and consequently it was natural 
for Michigan’s Governor G. Mennen 
Williams to choose the national and 
international reporter to succeed the 
Michigan publisher and writer a few 
days after Vandenberg’s death. 
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One Friday night in April Moody 
went back to Michigan a working 
newspaper reporter, bearing tooth- 
brush, pajamas and an extra pair of 
trousers. The following Tuesday 
night he flew from his home state 
a United States Senator. 


HY did he take an estimated 
$5,000 annual pay cut to leave 
journalism? 

Governor Williams emphasized that 
he appointed Moody to succeed the 
late Republican senator because of 
his internationalist stamp and his 
familiarity with foreign policy. 

“On the basis on which the gov- 
ernor put the appointment to me, 
no good American could refuse,” 
Moody said at the time. “He remind- 
ed me that our country was in trou- 
ble. He said because I had been in 
Washington so long I should be able 
to help.” 

He is not the first member of 


Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalism fraternity, to enter the Senate 
but apparently the first to make the 
cover of Life, a feat which he attri- 
butes to the “beautiful kids,” sons 
who were photographed with him. 

He is, however, the first working 
Washington correspondent to vault 
directly from the press gallery to the 
Senate floor. Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr. was a New York Herald 
Tribune correspondent in Washing- 
ton two decades ago, but he left the 
capital to enter politics. The several 
other former senators who have been 
press gallery alumni won their Sen- 
ate seats years after they had for- 
saken their reportorial careers. 

So it is littke wonder that the press 
gallery cheered Moody’s installation 
and that senators joined in the dem- 
onstration, and that the Vice-presi- 
dent took a long time before he 
gaveled the Senate back to order. 


[Turn to page 25] 
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Assure SDX 
Of Efforts to 
Free Oatis 


Officials Answer Twin 
Protests by Fraternity 


voiced its protest against impris- 

onment of William N. Otis in 
Czechoslovakia, but has obtained as- 
surances from U. S. government of- 
ficials that measures are being taken 
to bring about release of the Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent. 

Action came from two fronts: (1) a 
resolution by the Executive Council 
to the Secretary of State ; (2) a reso- 
lution by the Washington Professional 
Chapter, directed to the President of 
the United States, members of Con- 
gress, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions and the ambassadors in Wash- 
ington of the Soviet Union and of 
€zechoslovakia. 

The Executive Council’s resolution 
late in August was followed shortly 
by a even-more sharply worded reso- 
lution adopted by the executive board 
of the Washington chapter. The lat- 
ter’s action brought letters from U. S. 
officials, including a reply from Jo- 
seph Short, secretary to President 
Truman, stating: 

“The President has asked me to 
thank the Executive Board of the 
Washington Professional Chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi. for sending him a 
copy of your resolution regarding the 
arrest and ‘conviction’ of William N. 
Oatis 

“The President feels that your reso- 
lution is an excellent one. He is de- 
termined to take whatever measures 
are necessary to get Mr. Oatis re- 


leased.” 


GF  roice DELTA CHI has not only 


ATE in September, Carl R. Kesler, 

Chicago Daily News, chairman of 
the Executive Council, received even 
stronger assurance from the Depart- 
ment of State that steps are being 
taken to bring about the release of 
Mr. Oatis, who stands convicted of 
“spy” charges. 

Howland H. Sargeant, deputy as- 
sistant secretary in the Department 
of State, wrote to Kesler, stating: 
“This Government has already taken 
or is preparing other measures— 
measures which cannot be made pub- 


Dr. Viadimir Prochazka, new Czech ambassador, declines to talk to newsmen 
as he leaves the White House after being rebuked by President Truman over 
his country’s imprisonment of Associated Press Correspondent William N. Oatis. 


lic at the present time. . . . The reac- 
tions of the Czechoslovakia authori- 
ties reveal that those measures, are 
causing them concern. 

“You are assured that this Govern- 
ment is determined to do everything 
possible to obtain Mr. Oatis’ freedom, 
except that it will not make conces- 
sions in the nature of ransom to ac- 
complish this purpose. 

“The Department sincerely appre- 
ciates the Fraternity’s offer of co- 
operation and support as well as its 
understanding of the problem in- 
volved and will be glad to call on it 
if developments warrant.” 

The Executive Council’s resolution 
(published in Section Two of Tue 
Qum. for October) had recognized 
the complexity of the problem that 
the Oatis case presents, but urged 
that full publicity be given to what- 
ever efforts are made to convince the 
Czech government that Oatis’ impris- 
onment is “an affront to all people 
who believe in freedom of expression 
and who rely on such men as Oatis 
for the facts that make it possible 
to be alert to what is going on in the 
world.” 

The Washington Professional Chap- 
ter’s resolution caused favorable re- 
verberations in official Washington 
circles. Howard L. Kany, AP staffer 
and president of the Washington 
chapter, received acknowledgements 


not only from the White House, but 
from Vice-President Alben W. Bark- 
ley, who wrote: “This resolution will 
be brought to the attention of the 
Senate.” 

Replies were also received fromm 
Speaker Rayburn of the House of 
Representatives, from Morrell L. 
Thomas, secretary to Representative 
James P. Richards, chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
and from Senator Tom Connally, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. The latter wrote: 
“I commend the stand you have taken 
in this matter (the Oatis case).” 

Senator Karl Mundt of South Da- 
kota had the Washington chapter’s 
resolution inserted in the Congres- 
sional Record for Sept. 4. 

Manfred Simon, Division of Human 
Rights, United Nations, advised Mr. 
Kany that a summary of the Washing- 
ton chapter’s communication will be 
inserted in the list of communications 
which will be submitted to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights at its next 
session. 

The Washington chapter also sent 
a telegram to the new Czech ambassa- 
dor, Vladimir Prochazka, calling eat- 
tention to the resolution. 

Text of the Washington Chapter’s 
resolution follows, in part: 

“Wuereas, The entire free world 


[Turn to page 23] 
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This view of downtown Detroit, looking across 
the river towards Hamilton, Ontario, focusses 
the hub of Sigma Delta Chi's sessions Nov. 
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Complete 
Plans for 
Convention 


Sigma Delta Chi to 
Stress Development 
At Detroit Nov. 14-17 


ELEGATES to Sigma Delta Chi’s 
D 32nd national convention at De- 

troit November 14-17, will be 
called upon to take action on meas- 
ures to strengthen the fraternity and 
increase its influence, and to defend 
freedom of information. 

Foremost among the items to come 
before the convention at the Ft. 
Shelby Hotel are the following: 

1. Report of the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Committee, headed by Nor- 
man Isaacs, managing editor until its 
suspension of the St. Louis Star 
Times. 

2. Report of the Press Ethics Com- 
mittee, headed by Charles Clayton, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat editorial 
writer. 

3. Recommendations for stronger 
chapter programs. 

4. Report on The Quitu’s program 
as a professional journal. 

5. Proposal to increase SDX_ ini- 
tiation fees and to raise professional 
members’ annual dues. 

These major items of business, 
along with officer reports and con- 
sideration of the Historic Sites Com- 


Louis B. Seltzer, editor of the Cleve- 
land Press, will speak at the closing 
convention dinner on Saturday night. 


PP ee: 


Top convention speakers include Dr. William Montgomery McGovern (left) 
of Northwestern University, Far Eastern authority, and Alexander F. (Casey) 
Jones, executive editor of the Syracuse Herald-Journal and ASNE president. 


mittee report by Chairman Irving 
Dilliard, St. Louis Post Dispatch, will 
be fitted into an all star speaking pro- 
gram. 


ITH a low registration fee of 
. $7.50, and a “huge helping” of 
Detroit’s 250th anniversary hospital- 
ity, the 1951 convention is ex rected 
to chalk up a record attendanc». 
Host to the convention is the Met- 
ropolitan Detroit Professional Chap- 
ter. Co-hosts are the undergraduate 
chapters of Michigan and Michigan 
State, and the Central Michigan Pro- 
fessional Chapter. Entertainment 
events include a trip by special buses 
to Ann Arbor to attend the Michigan 
Northwestern Big Ten football game. 


Sightseeing and entertainment fea- 
tures begin on Wednesday, Nov. 14. 
The convention program will in- 
clude the following headliners, rep- 
resenting newspapers, magazines, ra- 
dio and television, along with a U. S. 
Senator and a Far Eastern authority: 
Louis B. Seltzer, editor, Cleveland 
Press and editor - in - chief, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers of Ohio. 

Alexander F. Jones, executive edi- 
tor, Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald Journal, 
president, American Society of News- 
paper Editors. 

U. S. Senator Blair Moody of Mich- 
igan, formerly Washington corre- 
spondent for the Detroit News. 

Dr. William Montgomery McGov- 
ern, Northwestern University. 


Lee A White (left) of the Detroit News, past president of Sigma Delta Chi 
and editor of The Quill, will keynote the Detroit convention. Another major 
speaker will be Joseph Ratner (right), editor of Better Homes & Gardens. 





Joseph Ratner, editor, Better Homes 
& Gardens. 

Lee A White, Director of Public 
Relations, Detroit News. 

Mitchell V. Charnley, University 
of Minnesota School of Journalism, 
moderator of special radio-television 
panel, including Theodore F. Koop, 
director. CBS news and public af- 
fairs, Washington; Jack Shelley, news 
manager, WHO, Des Moines; and 
L. C. Bormann, director of news and 
public affairs, WCCO, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul. 

Business sessions begin Thursday 
morning, Nov. 15, with National Pres- 
ident John M. McClelland, Jr., editor, 
Longview (Wash.) Daily News, as 
the presiding officer. Stoddard White, 
president of the host chapter, will 
give the address of welcome to be 
followed by his father, Lee A White, 
who will deliver the keynote address. 
Mr. White is a past national president 
and “elder statesman” of Sigma Delta 
Chi. 

The balance of the Thursday morn- 
ing session will be devoted to re- 
ports of officers, including that of 
Executive Director Victor E. Blue- 
dorn. 

Senator Moody will speak at the 
Thursday luncheon on “Program for 
Survival.” He joined the Detroit News 
staff as a reporter in 1923, later spe- 
cializing in political and government 
reporting. From 1933 until his sena- 
torial appointment last Spring, Mr. 
Moody served as Washington and 
foreign correspondent. 

In World War II Moody covered 
the Allied campaign in Italy. He 
wrote the first story of the Persian 
Gulf supply line to Russia. Since the 
war he has spent from four to six 
weeks in Europe each year, studying 
political, economic and social condi- 
tions, and observing the effects of 
the Marshall Plan. 

Thursday afternoon will be given 
over to a panel discussion on the 
timely question: “Will TV News 
Crowd Out Radio Newscasting?” The 
session will be held in the audito- 
rium of WWJ, Detroit News station. 
Speakers ard the audience will be 
given the widest latitude. 

As moderator, Prof. Charnley is 
ideally qualified to conduct the dis- 
cussion. He is supervisor of education 
for radio journalism courses and di- 
rector of the annual Radio News 
Short Courses at the University of 
Minnesota. 

Charnley’s daily newspaper ex- 
perience took him first to Honolulu, 
then to Walla Walla, and finally to 
the rewrite desk of the Detroit News. 
He has been assistant editor of The 
American Boy-Youth’s Companion, 
Detroit, and of Short Stories Maga- 
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Program for 1951 Convention 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14 
(All events at Hotel Fort Shelby unless otherwise listed.) 


Executive Council Meeting, River Room. 

Tour of Plymouth factory. Return at 3:30 p.m. 

Tour of Ford Rouge plant (No charge). Greenfield Villiage 
(admission $1). Edison Institute (admission $1). Return at 
5 p.m. 

Tour of Detroit News and Station WWJ and WWJ-TV. Re- 
turn at 2:30 p.m. 

Guided tour of Cranbrook institutions. Return at 5 p.m. 
International trip to Windsor, over International Bridge, view 
of Detroit River and skyline. Return at 5 p.m. via Interna- 
tional Tunnel. 

Tour of Detroit Times. 

Tour of Detroit Free Press. 

Reception and smoker, Coral Room, Detroit Metropolitan 
Professional Chapter, host. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15 


Opening session, Crystal Room. Invocation: Rev. Irwin C. 
Johnson, rector, St. John’s Episcopal Church. Welcome by 
Stoddard White, president, Detroit Metropolitan Chapter. 
Keynote address, Lee A White, Detroit News. Reports. 
Luncheon, Coral Room. Speaker: U. S. Senator Blair Moody. 
Panel session. WWJ Auditorium: “Will TV News Crowd Out 
Radio Newscasting?” Mitchell V. Charnley, University of 
Minnesota, moderator; Jack Shelley, news manager, WHO, 
Des Moines; Theodore F. Koop, director, CBS news and 
public affairs, Washington, D. C., and L. C. Bormann, direc- 
tor of news and public affairs, WCCO, Minneapolis-St. Paul. 
Dinner. Coral Room, as guests of Ford Metor Company. 
Speaker: Alexander F. Jones, executive editor, Syracuse 
Herald Journal, and president ASNE. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16 


Chapter advisers’ breakfast. River Room. 

Concurrent sessions: (Crystal Room for undergraduate mem- 
bers. Shelby Room for professional members.) Forum on 
undergraduate chapters, Clifford Weigle, presiding. Forum 
on professional chapters, Charlies C. Clayton, presiding. 
Luncheon: Coral Room, as guests of Buick Motor Division. 
Speaker: Joe Ratner, editor, Better Homes & Gardens. 
Crystal Room. Address: “What’s Next in the Far East?” by 
Dr. William Montgomery McGovern, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

Buffet dinner, Coral Room, as guests of Nash-Kelvinator. 
Evening business session, Crystal Room. Committee reports 
and discussion. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17 


Business session, Crystal Room. Committee reports, election 
of Fellows and national officers. 

Departure from hotel for Ann Arbor. Board special buses 
for Ann Arbor and Michigan-Northwestern football game. 
Box lunches furnished en route. Host: Chrysler Motor Com- 
pany. Buses return immediately after game. 

Dinner, Coral Room, as guests of General Motors, President 
John M. McClelland, Jr., presiding. Speaker: Louis B. Seltzer, 
editor, Cleveland Press. Honor awards. 
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Taking part in a panel discussion on “Will TV Crowd out Radio Newscasting?” 
will be Mitchell V. Charnley (left) of the University of Minnesota, as mod- 
erator; Theodore F. Koop (center), director of CBS news in Washington, D. C.; 
L. J. Bormann (above, right), director of news for WCCO, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
and Jack Shelley (below, right), manager of news for WHO, Des Moines. 


zine in New York. He was assistant 
director and one of the planners and 
originators of the Station WCCO 
(Minneapolis) news room, and has 
been supervisor of news programs 
on the University of Minnesota's 
KUOM. He has been a member of the 
Council on Radio Journalism since its 
establishment in 1945, and was its 
chairman in 1948-49. 

Members of the panel are amply 
fortified to answer any $64 questions. 

Jim Bormann had been news di- 
rector of Station WMT, Cedar Rapids, 
before assuming his present post 
in Minneapolis. He has been a re- 
porter for the Milwaukee Journal, 
news editor of the United Press radio 
staff in Chicago, bureau chief of the 
radio division of the Chicago office 
of Associated Press. He is first vice- 
president of the National Association 
of Radio News Directors. 

Jack Shelley is past president of 
the National Association of Radio 
News Directors. 

A World War II correspondent in 
the European and Pacific theatres, 
Shelley was eye-witness to the Japa- 
nese surrender aboard the battleship 
Missouri. In Europe he covered the 
famous “Battle of the Bulge.” 

Theodore Koop served the Associ- 
ated Press in Des Moines and New 
Haven, in New York as city editor 
and later as one of three news editors 
in the Washington bureau. In Decem- 
ber, 1941, he became special assistant 
to Byron Price, the newly appointed 
Director of Censorship. He is direc- 
tor of the National Association of 
Radio News Directors. 


SNE President Alexander (Cas- 
ey) Jones will be the speaker at 
the Thursday evening dinner session. 
Mr. Jones has chosen for his subject: 
“Of Interest to Newspapermen.” Mr. 
Jones, in recent months, has been 
active in putting the spotlight on the 
Washington representatives of Tass, 
Russian news agency. 

Jones began his career on the 
Wisconsin State Journal. After serv- 
ing the United Press in New York 
and Chicago, he became city editor 
of the Minneapolis Journal in 1923. 
He was managing editor of the Wash- 
ington Post from 1935 to 1947, then 
assistant to its publisher until last 
year, when he assumed his present 
duties in Syracuse. 

Friday morning, Nov. 16, will be 
devoted to concurrent sessions for 
undergraduate and professional chap- 
ter members. Clifford Weigle of Stan- 
ford University, chairman of the 
newly-organized Council of Chapter 
Advisors, will preside at the forum 
for undergraduates. Vice-President 
Charles Clayton will have charge 
of the professional chapter round- 
table. 

Mr. Clayton plans to propose that 
professional chapter programs be 
built around a central theme, such as 
elimination of press barriers, or re- 
sponsible reporting through increased 
objectivity and interpretation. 

“Are Editors Nuts About Re- 
search?” is the intriguing title of 
the Friday luncheon address by Joe 
Ratner, editor of Better Homes & 
Gardens. He was active in business 
and marketing research for a num- 
ber of years prior to joining the Mere- 


dith Publishing Company. He became 
director of editorial research at Mere- 
dith in 1947 and was appointed man- 
aging editor of Better Homes & Gar- 
dens in 1948. He became editor a 


year ago. 

Dr. McGovern will speak at the 
Friday afternoon session on “What's 
Next in the Far East?” He is well 
versed on the Asiatic situation, hav- 
ing been brought up in the Orient. 

During World War II, Dr. Mc- 
Govern was Naval and OSS repre- 
sentative with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and Combined Chiefs of Staff. 
He was sent on special missions to 
every war theatre and aided in the 
preparation of a daily top-secret 
newspaper on enemy capabilities and 
intentions. This newspaper was re- 
quired reading for the President and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Dr. Mc- 
Govern is the author of many stand- 
ard books on the Orient. 

Louis B. Seltzer, editor of The 
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SDX Returns to Scene 
Of an Old Friendship 


The American Boy is gone in Detroit but in its day 
it furnished the fraternity officers, ideas, shelter. 


IAGONALLY across Lafayette 

Boulevard from the Hotel Fort 

Shelby—the 1951 Detroit con- 
vention headquarters—stands a three- 
story white brick loft building. 

It is currently leased and mostly 
occupied by Arnold-Powers, typog- 
raphers, and by Ward’s Reports— 
twin enterprises of Robert B. Powers, 
treasurer of the Detroit Professional 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 

But the middle-aged members of 
Detroit's Newspaper Row remember 
with affection—and more than a little 
sadness—the nearly three decades 
during which this building housed a 
magazine which no less than a mil- 
lion boys read and loved. It was the 
American Boy, born in 1899, died of 
depression ailments in 1941. 

Back in 1899 this white brick build- 
ing was headquarters of the Sprague 
Publishing Company, which conduct- 
ed a prosperous law correspondence 
school. One day that year young Billy 
Sprague, son of the publisher, fell ill. 
The tedious sickroom days made him 
peevish. He wanted an all-boy maga- 
zine to read. But there was no such. 
The affluently successful Youth’s 
Companion catered to the entire fam- 
ily. St. Nicholas was edited for girls 
as well as boys. 

“Why can’t boys have a magazine 
all their own?” Billy demanded. 

His father pondered the idea, liked 
it. The Sprague Publishing Company 
people had their own press. 

And so, in November, 1899—be- 
cause a small sick boy was bored and 
restless—an all-boy magazine was 
born. Billy’s picture, smiling and 
eager, became a part of the name- 
plate on the front cover. 


E infant grew. It challenged a 
prevailing editorial misconception 
that “anything was good enough for 
a boy.” Instead, it operated on the 
principle that a boy was capable of 
appreciating, and entitled to get, the 
very best in plot and style. 
Clarence Budington Kelland was 
one of the first Ametican Boy editors. 
Previously, he had been Sunday edi- 
tor of the Detroit News, across the 
street. He left the magazine in 1915 
to devote all his time to fiction. All 
of Kelland’s successors were members 
of Sigma Delta Chi. First came the 
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late Walter K. Towers, then Walter 
P. McGuire, then George F. Pierrot, 
then Franklin M. Reck. Pierrot was 
for a time the magazine’s president 
and co-publisher as well as editor. 

By the 20’s, the American Boy was 
the world leader in its field and a 
smashing financial success. It was then 
that it joined hands with another 
promising youngster, a journalistic 
fraternity called Sigma Delta Chi. 
Publishers of the American Boy be- 
came sold on Sigma Delta Chi, and 
willing to let the staff spend time and 
use office facilities to held develop its 
program. Magazine and fraternity 
walked hand in hand thereafter. 

It was while he was an American 
Boy assistant editor that Mitchell V. 
Charnley wrote the first “History of 
Sigma Delta Chi in 1926.” 

Pierrot, while on the American 
Boy, held all the national offices, be- 
ing successively treasurer, secretary, 
president. The American Boy was 
again Sigma Delta Chi’s “capital” 
when Frank Reck was president in 
1930-31. Members of the American 
Boy staff edited The Qui. for more 
than five years. Mark L. Haas and 
Martin A. Klaver filled substantial 
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terms as Qui. editors. Reck and 
Pierrot were pro tem editors. 


ANY of Sigma Delta Chi’s most 

important steps were planned 
and executed in the three-story brick 
building. Frank Mason, who began 
his career in the American Boy’s cir- 
culation department, first evolved the 
idea of an employment bureau. 
(Frank was national vice president of 
Sigma Delta Chi in 1916, honorary 
national president in 1931.) His hopes 
were to find fruition years later—in 
the same offices. Pierrot, the then 
American Boy editor, and Robert B. 
Tarr, a young Michigan graduate who 
was rising rapidly in Sigma Delta Chi 
councils, undertook the job of start- 
ing such a bureau. 

Across the street, Floyd J. Miller 
worked daytimes for the News. Nights 
he solicited personals, and pasted up 
copy for the suburban weekly which 
is now his prosperous Royal Oak 
Daily Tribune. Miller had once run a 
commercial employment bureau. 
Drawing on Miller’s experience, Pier- 
rot and Tarr evolved policy, a fee 
schedule and application forms for 
what is now the Personnel Bureau. 

To start the Personnel Bureau, a 
half dozen national officers advanced 
$25 each. To some of them at the time, 
$25 was important money. It had been 
agreed, Pierrot recalls with sadness, 
that once the Personnel Bureau start- 
ed earning money, these advances 
were to be repaid. (They weren't.) 

The American Boy-Sigma Delta 
Chi partnership continued to serve 
the fraternity. The first complete 

[Turn to page 22] 


This is the American Boy Building as it looked in 1914. The magazine, like 
the ancient model cars, is gone but its memory lingers in fraternity his- 
tory. Detroit convention-goers will see the building near the Fort Shelby. 
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Detroit's Big Metropolitan Press Began 
142 Years Ago as a Four-Column Sheet 


Detroit, with its three major 

dailies, had its beginnings some 
142 years ago in the mind of a schol- 
arly priest, Father Gabriel Richard. 

After his arrival in the then his- 
toric village of Detroit, the pastor of 
old St. Anne’s had shipped out from 
Buffalo a small flat bed printing press. 
He even induced a printer, one James 
Miller, to come to the frontier com- 
munity. 

On August 31, 1809, they brought 
out the first newspaper ever to be 
published in Detroit. It was the Mich- 
igan Essay or Impartial Observer, a 
four column sheet that apparently 
lasted for only the one issue. 

After the Essay’s quick departure, 
there was a lapse of nearly eight years 
before another paper appeared. John 
P. Sheldon and Ebenezer Reed, two 
Easterners, set up shop, and on July 
25, 1817, brought out the first issue 
of the Detroit Gazette. It was the first 
paper northwest of Ohio from Buf- 
falo to the Pacific Ocean. 

Despite this territory, however, the 
Gazette appeared to have circulation 
difficulties. To make money, Sheldon 
and Reed “did a little job printing, 
kept a stock of stationery and carried 
on a sort of bargain store. 

The paper possibly would have en- 
dured much longer had it not been 
for a fire that swept the building and 
destroyed the press on April 24, 1830. 


mes money for the next paper was 
supplied by Joseph Campau, John 
R. Williams, and others. They took 
over the plant of a small weekly, the 
Oakland Chronicle, published at Pon- 
tiac to boom land sales, and brought it 
to Detroit. The first issue of the Michi- 
gan Intelligencer and Democratic Free 
Press appeared on May 5, 1831. 

Its editor was Sheldon McKnight, 
a nephew of John P. Sheldon of the 
earlier Gazette, and its politics were 
Democratic—favoring Andrew Jack- 
son. 

That first issue included an account 
of a steamship leaving Buffalo, but 
being forced to turn back by ice, with 
the floes “not expected to disappear 
before the 20th (of May).” It also 
devoted two full columns to a five- 
month-old account of an insurrection 
in Poland. 


To huge metropolitan press of 


By STAN BRADSHAW 
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The Free Press, established in 1831, will be one of the three Detroit news- 
papers helping to entertain Sigma Delta Chi at its convention November 14-17. 


Sometime later, the name of the 
paper was changed to the Detroit 
Free Press, and its editor, for his 
support of Jackson, was made post- 
master of Detroit. On September 28, 
1835, it was made a daily paper, the 
first in the state. 

Its subscription price was $8 a year, 
but even so, may not have been 
making money, for McKnight sold it 
in 1836 to Legrand Morse and John 
S. Bagg, with Bagg later becoming 
the sole proprietor. 

Another fire, in 1837 forced him to 
take Henry Barns into partnership. 
Barns, it seems, was the owner of a 
press originally intended for Niles. 
On this basis, the Free Press again 


was launched as a semi-weekly, only 
to be burned out again in 1842. 

From then until 1850, it was pub- 
lished sometimes as a morning paper, 
sometimes as an evehing edition. 
During this time, it used the first 
power press in Michigan. 

Other papers, all relatively short- 
lived, during this period included 
Northwestern Journal (1829-30); 
Journal and Michigan Advertiser 
(1830); Spy of Michigan (1837, 1839- 
40); Morning Post (1837-39); Day 
Book (1838); Michigan Agriculturist 
(1838-39); Spirit of ’76, or Thriller’s 
Daily Republican Advocate (1839-40) ; 
Evening Spectator and Literary Ga- 
zette (1836-38); Times (1842); Daily 
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Above is the home of the News, 
founded in 1873. The low section be- 
hind is a shipping room, with the 
News garage across the street in the 
rear. At the right is the plant of the 
Times, afternoon rival of the News. 
First printed in 1900, it is the third 
of this name in Detroit's history. 


Gazette (1842-45); Daily News (1845); 
and Daily Herald (1848-50). 

A large step forward in the history 
of the Free Press came in 1853, when 
Wilbur F. Storey, who had founded 
the Jackson Patriot, became half- 
owner and editor. Under his guidance, 
the first Sunday paper was issued, 
and he created a city news depart- 
ment, something which had not been 
in existence in the city before. 

In starting the Sunday edition, he 
dropped the Monday paper “because 
nothing of much importance ever hap- 
pened on Sunday.” His avowed motto 
was “to print the news and to raise 
hell.” 

While with the Free Press, Storey 
hired a young man fresh out of the 
new university at Ann Arbor, one 
William E. Quimby. Quimby, who had 
intended to become a lawyer, started 
doing some legal reporting, “the first 
reportorial work of the kind on any 
Detroit newspaper.” He became a 
part owner of the paper after 1861, 
when Storey sold out. 


LONG in this same decade news- 

papers making their appearance 
in Detroit included the Daily Times, 
the second paper of that name, edited 
by John N. Ingersoll from 1853 until 
1855, when it was purchased, and 
speedily killed, by an association of 
journeyman printers; the Daily Eve- 
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ning News, also the second paper of 
that name, published by the Franklin 
Printing Association on March 19, 





This history of Detroit’s 142 
years of journalism is reprinted 
with the kind permission of “Page 
One,” annual yearbook of the 
Newspaper Guild of Detroit. 





1856, and discontinued three months 
thereafter, despite a circulation of 
5,000; the Journal of Commerce, a 
weekly established in 1865 by Thomas 
K. Miller and later merged with the 
Daily Sun, continuing until 1876; the 


Herald, 1859-61; Peninsular Herald, 
first issued at Romeo in June, 1865, 
and then brought to Detroit where it 
continued, partly as the New World, 
until 1873; and the Monitor, a daily 
evening paper which lasted four 
months in 1867. 

During the Civil War era there ap- 
peared the Post, which apparently 
had all the prerequisites for success. 
It was established by Senator Zach- 
ariah Chandler, one of the most in- 
fluential and wealthy men of his 
time, and had another extremely ca- 
pable man, Carl Schurz, as its editor. 

Schurz was hired away from Horace 
Greeley’s New York Tribune, but 











resigned after a year to take part 
ownership in a German paper in 
St. Louis. The Post’s partisanship, in 
the Chandler school, possibly was a 
factor in its demise in 1872. 

During the Civil War itself, the 
Free Press appears to have been re- 
garded as the leader in coverage. 
It published both morning and eve- 
ning editions during the conflict “and 
was known as the best authority upon 
happenings at the front and in Wash- 
ington, thanks to its splendid press 
service.” 

This, in part, may have stemmed 
from a meeting in its offices early in 
the war, when the Western Associated 
Press, one of the forerunners of the 
present Associated Press, was estab- 
lished. 

In 1872, its proprietors fell out over 
the nomination of Horace Greeley for 
the presidency, so Quinby bought out 
the half share of the dissenting owner, 
Col. Norvell Freeman, for $25,000, 
a steep price at the time. Judge A. E. 
Boynton bought out Henry N. Walk- 
er’s half share, and Quinby took over 
another fourth of that in 1875. The 
plant was destroyed in another fire, 
on April 29, 1878, but publication con- 
tinued with the aid of other papers. 

Then, in June, the paper had its 
new paper-mache stereotyping ma- 
chinery installed, and it rapidly 
moved into prominence in the na- 
tional newspaper picture. In the 1880's 
it sent its mats to England—for re- 
publication there. Until 1883, it was 
the only American paper republished 
in the old world. 


T home, meanwhile, a rival was 

coming up in the world. James E. 
Scripps, who had come to Detroit as 
commercial editor of the Advertiser 
in 1859, and had helped effect its 
consolidation with the Tribune in 
1862, had been dickering with the 
idea of abandoning the blanket-sized 
sheet, and putting out a paper which 
would publish the news in a more 
condensed version. On August 23, 
1873, he put his ideas into effect with 
the founding of the Evening News. 

For the first two months, it was 
printed by the Free Press, and de- 
spite its ready acceptance, was losing 
money. On a circulation of around 
5,000, Scripps estimated that he was 
losing $50 a day. He kept the paper 
afloat through the winter by borrow- 
ing, even inducing his brother, George 
H. Scripps, to sell his farm in Illinois 
and invest in the paper. 

Early in 1874, the paper obtained 
the contract to publish the proceed- 
ings of the city council. Its historian, 
Thomas Renshaw, later remarked that 
this was “the principal factor in 
putting the News on its feet.” 


From then on, the paper surged 
steadily forward, and in 1875, could 
afford to send one of its staff mem- 
bers, F. H. Burgess, to Washington, 
as a correspondent. Burgess is be- 
lieved to have been the first Detroiter 
to staff the capital for his paper. 

Staffs, during these days, were uni- 
formly small. In the mid-1870's, for 
instance, the Free Press had a staff 
of eight; the Post, eight; News and 
Tribune, seven each, and the Union, 
four. But, as the publishers boasted, 
“there are no sluggards among them.” 

The success of the Evening News in 
1881 induced a young newspaperman, 
Lloyd Brezee, to become a publisher 
himself. He started with a society 
weekly Chaff, which he sold in 1883. 
He then induced a group of men to 
back him in an evening paper, and 
on September 1, 1883, the first issue 
of the Journal appeared. 

Over the next four decades it had 
many owners. Finally, the News pur- 
chased and killed it on July 21, 1922, 
leaving only the present three major 
papers in Detroit. 

In 1907, two Detroit newspapermen, 
H. M. Nimmo and William R. Orr, 
founded a weekly review Detroit Sat- 
urday Night, which exercised con- 
siderable influence until its death in 
1938. 

Nimmo, a brilliant editorialist, 
headed the editorial staff and Orr, the 
business side. Its features, besides the 
weekly editorial by Nimmo, always 
on the front cover, included a picture 
page which generally outdid anything 
the dailies could offer, and well-writ- 
ten news of art, music and books. 
Its policies were largely conserva- 
tive, and it once was remarked that 
the paper “did Grosse Pointe’s swear- 
ing for it.” 

Its final decline was attributable 
both to Nimmo’s death and the growth 
of Detroit, which made a “selective” 
audience unprofitable. 

Another highly individualistic pa- 
per, founded in 1900, was Detroit 
Today, or Today, whose publisher 


was James Schermerhorn. His idea 
was that a newspaper should tell the 
day’s news in extreme brevity. 

Schermerhorn found the battle for 
existence a hard one, and continually 
was forced to resort to loans to keep 
the business going. 

The paper, after a while, changed 
its name to the Times, and in 1921 
was sold to the William Randolph 
Hearst chain for approximately $100,- 
000. It opened a big new $2,000,000 
plant on Times Square in 1929. 

The Free Press, meanwhile, had 
passed from the hands of Quinby into 
the ownership of a corporation headed 
by E. D. Stair. In 1912, it moved to 
a new building, now known as the 
Transportation Building, and in 1925, 
to its present site. The Stair interests 
were bought out by John S. Knight in 
1940. 

The News continued to enjoy favor 
in the evening field. Its success led 
to the founding of similar “penny” 
papers throughout the country. But 
it gradually broke off its relationships 
with the chain, and as The Evening 
News Association, erected its present 
plant in 1917. In 1915, it absorbed 
the Tribune, and for a time was pub- 
lished as the Sunday News Tribune. 

The last paper to make a major bid 
in Detroit was the Mirror, which tried 
to invade the Michigan area in 1931- 
32, with the backing of Col. Robert 
R. McCormick of the Chicago Tribune 
and J. M. Patterson of the New York 
Daily News. They obtained the paper 
as part payment from Bernarr McFad- 
den for Liberty magazine. 

With a hard-working, alert staff, 
they shouldered the paper’s circula- 
tion up from 50,000 to around 200,000, 
slightly higher than that of its morn- 
ing competitor, the Free Press. But 
the losses apparently mounted more 
quickly than the circulation, because 
on August 6, 1932, it suspended pub- 
lication, announcing that “there is 
not room in Detroit for two morning 
newspapers.” 





SDX Returns to Scene 
Of an Old Friendship 


[Continued from page 19] 


manual of instructions for under- 
graduate chapters was compiled, pub- 
lished and distributed from American 
Boy offices. The simplified accounting 
system later to be used by all chap- 
ters was evolved, then the bookkeep- 
ing forms were printed and mailed to 
chapters from there. The pledge slip, 


so important in preserving Sigma 
Delta Chi’s professional character, 
was drafted in the American Boy of- 
fice, by Lee A White and others. 

It was on Second Boulevard, which 
borders the onetime American Boy 
building on the west, that once oc- 
curred an incident that might have 
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dealt a crippling blow to Sigma Delta 
Chi. 

Pierrot had been elected national 
secretary at the Minneapolis conven- 
tion in 1923, and forthwith teok pos- 
session of a steamer trunk containing 
the seal, the sole existing list of mem- 
bers, and other important and un- 
duplicated fraternity archives. On his 
return to Detroit, he placed the trunk 
in the back seat of his car. He parked 
the car on Second Boulevard, just 
under his editorial window. 

Late that afternoon he returned to 
his car. The door lock had been jim- 
mied. The trunk was gone—with 
Sigma Delta Chi’s irreplaceable rec- 
ords. 

Pierrot inserted frantic advertise- 
ments in the newspapers. He pointed 
out that the contents of the trunk 
were of value to Sigma Delta Chi 
but to no one else. He offered a re- 
ward for their return. The next day 
he got a mysterious phone call. 

“We're keeping the trunk, see?” 
a voice informed Pierrot. “But you'll 
find everything else in the basement 
of the old house at the southeast 
corner of’ (and he named two near- 
by intersecting streets). 

Pierrot hastened to the spot. In 
the basement of a dilapidated empty 
house he found all the Sigma Delta 
Chi records, very carefully wrapped 
in old newspapers, and tied. There 
were at least a dozen bundles. Not a 
single item was missing. There is a 
moral in this somewhere. 

The American Boy was a great 
magazine. It was a pioneer in multi- 
color printing, and in reader opinion 
research. It used the same writers 
and illustrators as did top adult 
magazines. It discovered many new 
writers. In competition with adult 
magazines it earned its share of cita- 
tions in O’Brien’s “Best Short Sto- 
ries.” 

Scores of its serials—by Clarence 
Budington Kelland, Ellis Parker But- 
ler, William Heyliger, Howard 
Pease, James Willard Schultz, Ralph 
Henry Barbour, James B. Hendryx, 
Laurie York Erskine and many oth- 
ers—appeared later in book form. 

Most writers need money. The 
American Boy was dear to the hearts 
of all of them because it was the 
fastest paying magazine in America. 
Every day was pay day. A short 
story was either paid for or returned 
within four days of its receipt. Illus- 
trations were paid for the day they 
arrived. A book-length serial took 
somewhat longer, though rarely more 
than ten days. 

The American Boy was, capitali- 
zation considered, an enormous mon- 
eymaker. But, for reasons too com- 
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plicated for brief discussion, it be- 
came a depression casualty in 1941. 
Pierrot attended the bankruptcy 
auction. There was spirited bidding 
for the single and only existing file 
of the Youth’s Companion. (The 
American Boy had absorbed the 
Youth’s Companion in 1929). 
Pierrot’s World Adventure Series 
topped the bidders, presented the two 
files intact to the Detroit Public Li- 
brary. The World Adventure Series 
also arranged for authors to get back 
all not-yet-published manuscripts. 
Billy Sprague—whose demand for 
an “all-boy” magazine had started 
it all—would have been sad to see his 
American Boy die. 
But he wasn’t there. He too was a 
casualty. He had lost his life in World 
War I. 


Assure SDX 
Of Efforts to 
Free Oatis 


[Continued from page 14] 





has been shocked by the imprison- 
ment by Czechoslovakia of William N. 
Oatis, an American citizen and a cor- 
respondent of the Associated Press, 
on the false charge of spying and, 

“Wuereas, William N. Oatis was 
performing the duties required of cor- 
respondents of newspapers in nations 
desiring the truth as well as not being 
afraid to have information about them 
reach the rest of the world; that these 
duties are recognized as an indis- 
pensible part of news gathering to 
keep a nation informed, 

“Wuereas, William N. Oatis has 
been deprived of his freedom for nor- 
mally functioning as a foreign corre- 
spondent of a privately-owned press 
association, resident in Czecho- 
slovakia, while the correspondents of 
the Russian government-owned press 
association operate in the United 
States without restriction, 

“1) they travel in the United States 
without restriction which Americans 
cannot do in Russia and its satellites; 

“2) they attend and ask questions 
at news conferences of the President, 
high government officials, and others; 
get personal interviews; get govern- 
ment press releases, documents and 
reports, while correspondents cannot 
do likewise in Russia and satellite 
countries; 

“3) they are free to write what 
they like and send it where they like 
without U. S. government approval 
and without hindrance by transmit- 


ting companies, while American cor- 
respondent enjoy no such freedom in 
Russia or its satellites; 

“4) they are free to circulate in 
American communities and talk to 
whomever they wish without fear of 
being prevented from doing so by the 
police, or bringing retribution upon 
the person to whom they speak, while 
American correspondents in Russia 
and its satellites cannot go about un- 
hindered; 

“5) they attend meetings of the 
United States Congress and are pro- 
vided free facilities to assist them in 
reporting on the activities of the na- 
tional legislature as well as talk to 
members, while American correspon- 
dents have no such opportunities in 
Russia and its satellites, 

“Therefore Be It Resolved, That the 
Executive Board of the Washington 
Professional Chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, the largest professional journal- 
istic fraternity in the world, calls 
upon the Government of Czecho- 
slovakia to release William N. Oatis 
on the basis of the historic friendship 
of the people of Czechoslovakia and 
the people of the United States, and 
the fact that he is not guilty of any 
crime.” 
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THE STOCKHOLM 


‘Originators of 
Smorgasbord in Detroit" 


1014 East Jefferson at Rivard 
* 

CHICKEN SUPERB 
STEAK and WINES AND 
LOBSTER LIQUORS 

* 
Lunch 
Dinners 
Sunday Dinners 
PRIVATE PARTIES 
CATERING 


+ 
Complete Bar Service 
Free Parking 


Open Daily & Sunday 
(CLOSED MON. EVENING) 


* 


11:30-2:30 

5:30-10 P.M. 

1-9 PLM, 
SNACKS 


Telephones: 
Woodwerd 2-1042 and 2-1043 


Meeting Plece of Detroit 
Metropolitan Chapter 
Sigma Delta Chi 
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With a history that reaches back through British and French rule two centuries before the 


motor ae Detroit ls 250 Years Old This Year 


AY “Detroit” and the stentorian 
echo comes rolling, “Autos!” 
Yet—less well known—for raw 
excitement and decisive history 
through all its 250 years of life, now 
being celebrated in a 1951 birthday 
party, few American cities can match 
Detroit. 

The city’s tremendous role of mo 
tor-maker has overshadowed the chap- 
ters that were written during the 18th 
and 19th centuries. However, as parts 
of a long and continuing story they 
are as important as the 20th century 
chapter. Making history is a char- 
acteristic of a city that was only 20 
days less than 75 years old when John 
Hancock wrote his name in a bold 
hand on the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

The first long phase was French. 
Cadillac, the founder, built the first 
wilderness fort there and called it 
Pontchartrain. That beginning was in 
1701, on July 24. Mme. Cadillac joine] 
her husband the next year. 

The French power was broken in 
the Seven Years’ War—variously 
called the French and Indian War. 
After the reduction of Quebec in 
1759 and the fall of Canada in 1760, 
Detroit along with other French lands 
in the New World passed to British 
rule. 


EE years later, the great chief 
Pontiac prepared to strike the most 
formidable blow the Indians of North 
America ever directed at the invading 
paleface. The plan was to obliterate 
the fortified English settlements from 
the Lake Superior region to the Gulf 
of Mexico. In May, 1763, the great 
conspiracy burst wide open. 

Mackinac was taken by stratagem 
and the garrison massacred. Only 
Forts Pitt, Ligonier, Niagara and De- 
troit withstood the Indian assault. De- 
troit, much the farthest west, was 
saved, according to legend, by the 
advance warning of the attack given 
to Major Gladwin, commanding officer 
at the fort, by an Indian maiden. 

So much was Detroit the key to 
the British defense system in the 
west that Pontiac himself led the 
attack there. When his attempt at 
surprise failed, he laid siege to the 
fort. It was not lifted for five months. 

Detroit's role in the American Re- 
volution was minor. With the vast 


By SPRAGUE HOLDEN 


British holdings south of the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence, Detroit 
was ceded to the young new Ameri- 
can country by the treaty of 1783. 
The city, however, did not actually 
pass to American hands until 1796. 
Many of the Crown’s subjects moved 
across the Detroit River to Windsor. 

The Northwest Ordinance of 1787 
and the name of General “Mad” An- 
thony Wayne figure prominently in 
the next phase, the years previous 
to 1800. Michigan was to become (in 
1837) one of six states hewed from 


In Detroit’s 250th birthday emblem, 
the stars on top represent American 
sovereignty, the lions, British rule, 
and the fleur-de-lis, that of France. 


the Northwest Territory. And it fell 
to General Wayne to lay the Indian 
menace at the Battle of Fallen Tim- 
bers in August, 1794. 

The peace that ensued gave the 
tiny wilderness village nearly two 
decades’ respite from warfare. A 
grateful Michigan has perpetuated the 
general’s memory in such place- 
names as Wayne County—Detroit is 
about two-fifths of its area—Wayne 
University, Fort Wayne, and the vil- 
lage of Wayne. 

The American chapter of Detroit 
began with a population of 500, com- 
posed of British, French, Dutch, Ger- 
man, Indians and Negroes. Incorpora- 
tion as a city came in 1802; and a fire 
that wiped out all homes except one 
swept the new municipality in 1805. 
From that event came the city’s mot- 
to: “‘Speramus Meliora—Resurget 
Cineribus.” 

It proved to be a declaration of 
intent. Detroit hoped for, worked 
toward and achieved better days; 
magnificently it rose from its ashes. 


In 1812, the city census showed 800 
residents; in 1834, 5,000. By 1884 the 
total was 135,000; and when Detroit 
celebrated its 200th anniversary in 
1901, the onset of the auto age found 
it at 250,000. In its most recent half- 
century, the metropolitan area multi- 
plied that by about twelve. 


E War of 1812—the “Second War 
of Independence”—saw the British 
flag again flying briefly over Detroit. 
But the great event of the area and 
the era was Commodore Oliver Haz- 
ard Perry’s Lake Erie victory over 
the British fleet at Put-In Bay on 
September 10, 1813. That same year 
Detroit became American once more. 
A steamboat called with simple 
exactness, “Walk-in-the-Water,” first 
to plow the Great Lakes, heralded an- 
other important chapter with its 
launching in 1818. It became the first 
regular common carrier between De- 
troit and Buffalo. You could book 
cabin passage for $18, one way. 
With LaSalle’s long lost “Griffon,” 
this was the prophetic forerunner 
of the immensely important Great 
Lakes shipping industry. 

During the 19th century Detroit 
grew like many another frontier city. 
For its masses of great trees and gra- 
cious homes it called itself “Detroit 
the Beautiful.” It was the capital of 
the Michigan Territory and first capi- 
tal of the state. It was the first home 
of the University of Michigan. 

Until Lee’s surrender at Appomat- 
tox Court House ended the need, 
Detroit was an important northern 
terminus for the “underground rail- 
road,” escape route for slaves. It 
made carriages, wagons and bicycles 
in volume, a sort of unwitting prelude 
for its latter day manufactures. 

For it was the coughing, slow “putt 
putt-putt” of an internal combustion 
engine, mounted on a buggy chassis to 
go places, that turned the mature, 
sedate Detroit of the 90s upside down 
and, as the outworn but truthful 
phrase goes, “put the world on 
wheels.” The man at the wheel was 
Charles Brady King, and the first 
ride he took through Detroit’s streets 
was given to history on March 6, 1896. 
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Detroit celebrated the golden jubilee 
of that event in 1946. 

Then there came a man named 
Henry Ford. 

Then there came other men and the 
infant auto industry roared into ado- 
lescence. Its early maturity in the 
20th century changed the patterns of 





Motor News photo from Burton Historical Collection 
Done by an unknown painter, this picture shows the waterfront at Detroit when the town was still under the British flag in 1794. 


life in every populated area on the 
face of the globe. 

The industry also changed Detroit 
in ways past the telling. The city 
became “Detroit the Dynamic.” In 
its latest phase it proudly wears the 
designation, “Arsenal of Democracy.” 

Today there are few places on earth 


where you will not encounter Detroit. 

In the most distant parts of the 
world you will encounter the mobile 
products of the city begun by the 
Sieur Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac 
on the north bank of a 30-mile river 
that helps to link the greatest system 
of freshwater lakes in the world. 





The Ink-Propelled Senator 


Continued from page 13) 


Moody, who still wears the Grid- 
iron Club emblem in his lapel, syn- 
dicates a Washington column to a 
number of papers whose readers had 
come to know him in the past (some 
of his Detroit News correspondence 
was furnished NANA members). 

He continues the radio and tele- 
vision programs which earned him 
not only the feminine vote (he is 
handsome) but general approbation 
(for astuteness) when he was doing a 
weekly “Meet Your Congress” hour 
for the News’ station WWJ and was 
a lecture platform figure. 

The senator neither smokes nor 
drinks, although he is no Puritan and 
has done both in the past. A corollary 
of this moderation is that he gets up 
early and stays up late and so, per- 
force, does his staff. Serving as his 
“legmen,” staff members really need 
skates as they dash from one com- 
mittee to another to cover the bases 
Moody wants touched. 

Will Muller, political writer for 
the News, recently chronicled a week 
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end which Moody spent in Michigan: 

When Congress shut down Friday 
afternoon, Moody flew to Detroit. He 
wrote his syndicated column on the 
plane. 

Between the airport and downtown 
Detroit, he was briefed on the next 
day’s program by an aide. He did 
some shopping and, while his pur- 





HE Washington newspapermen 

shown on the cover of this issue 
of The Quill with Senator Blair 
Moody of Michigan are (from the 
left) Clayton Knowles, New York 
Times; William Knighton (seated), 
Baltimore Sun; Winnie Gall, Phoenix, 
(Ariz.) Gazette; Col. Harold Beck- 
ley (behind Miss Gall), superintend- 
ent of the Senate press gallery; 
Charles Trussell, New York Times; 
James Wright (seated), Buffalo Eve- 
ning News, and George R. Brown 
(rear of Wright) Hearst Newspapers. 





chases were being wrapped, made 
phone calls. 

A newspaperman dined with the 
senator at the Fort Shelby Hotel and 
watched him telephone while eating 
and being interviewed simultaneous- 
ly. Moody shaved while studying 
notes for a speech. 

He made two formal meetings and 
a number of informal personal ap- 
pearances Friday evening, then sat 
up till 2 a. m. discussing politics and 
legislation. 

On Saturday he toured the state 
by airplane, making numerous stops. 

Sunday’s business consisted of fly- 
ing to Detroit from Northern Michi- 
gan, driving to Battle Creek (114 
miles) to speak at a picnic and stop- 
ping on the way back at Jackson (72 
miles from Detroit) for another cele- 
bration. 

He flew back to Washington Sun- 
day evening and conferred until mid- 
night with investigators for his small 
business subcommittee. Before the 
Monday morning session he was back 
at his office desk. 

“A typical week end,” the senator 
said. He had driven himself the same 
way during nearly a quarter century 
as a reporter. 
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Visitors to the huge Ford Rouge plant watch the “body drop” where chassis and body unite to make a finished auto. 


Home of the Assembly Line *% tonaro e. Barnes 


able than Grand Canyon, Yel- 

lowstone and the entire Rocky 
Mountains all rolled into one,” the 
visitor gasped. 

He was viewing for the first time 
Detroit’s Ford Rouge plant and as- 
sembly line, where cars are put to- 
gether right in front of the visitor's 
eyes. 

The stranger’s reaction was not un- 
usual. And he had a lot of company 
in what he saw. For 137,000 persons 
visited this plant alone last year, 
coming from every American state 
and eighty-two foreign countries. Sig- 
ma Delta Chis who plan to attend the 
1951 convention in Detroit November 
14-17 should take a leaf from other 
travel books and visit at least one 
auto plant while here. 

For a lot has been written about 
the “mass habits” of the American 
public. The machine has been blamed 
for a good deal of our civilization’s 
standardization in life and culture. 

Maybe yes; maybe no. But Detroit 
is where America’s writers and writ- 
ers-to-be can inspect this phenome- 


oe place is more unbelieve- 


non at first hand. No matter what 
mass production operation one has 
seen before, the auto plants give a 
new and revealing view of what is 
making possible and shaping our life 
today. Each time I visit the huge 
Rouge plant I marvel that man could 
have built sc much just to make a 
car. 


ERE under one roof and in one 

sprawling area is the world’s 
largest industrial development, cover- 
ing 1,196 acres where 75,000 men and 
women work. Raw materials are gath- 
ered here. They’re pushed and pulled 
and prodded. They’re heated and 
watered and frozen. They’re shaped 
and smoothed and measured. And 
they’re sorted, stored and gathered 
until they march along a moving belt 
or series of hooks to an assembly 
point. 

Bit by bit and piece by piece a car 
takes form. A red fender for a sedan 
may have to travel half a mile by 
cart, pulley and belt. Yet it arrives 
at the exact second when a body for 
a red sedan slides by on the master 


assembly line, picking up parts as 
it goes. Here is timing. 

And here is every kind of mechan- 
ical skill known to man. In one build- 
ing the visitor stands on a catwalk. 
Below him, on a series of rollers, 
slides a red hot mass of metal ten feet 
square. It was poured from a cauldron 
in the Ford furnaces. Men in small 
cages alongside move levers. The 
metal slides back and forth through a 
press, heating the air all around it. 
Presently it is reduced to an inch 
in thickness, as sparks shoot out and 
the air glows. 

In another building many oper- 
ations later this metal will be shoved 
into the jaws of a huge press large 
as most living rooms. The jaws bite 
and when they open spit out a fen- 
der, door panel or car top. 

This is mass production at its ze- 
nith. Here is the end product of 
the English industrial revolution that 
still fills economics textbooks. To see 
this plant is an education. Guided 
tours of all Detroit auto plants have 
been arranged for visiting Sigma 
Delta Chi. 
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Information for the Press 


Today, 18 years after Repeal, the legal alcoholic beverage industry is 
a vital force in the nation’s prosperity. 


@ It provides direct employment for 1,100,000 men and women in 
the industry’s producing plants, wholesale establishments 
and retail outlets. 


@ It has an annual payroll of more than $2,500,000,000. 


@ It pays dividends to the 200,000 stockholders of publicly- 
owned corporations in the industry. 


@ It means more business for over 400 other industries 
and services. 


@ It represents a multi-million dollar investment in America’s 
future—the capital worth of plants, equipment 
and inventories of the industry’s producers, 
distributors and retailers. 


@ It has yielded over $33,000,000,000 in tax revenues 
to Federal, state, and local governments during the 
past 18 years. 


@ It stands for the encouragement of moderation, by word and 
by example, for the licensing of only orderly places of business, 
and for the strict observance and enforcement of law. 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS, INC. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Statistical information furnished by Licensed Beverage Industries, Inc., 155 E. 44th St., New York City 
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Complete Convention Plans 


[Continued from page 18] 


Cleveland Press, will address the con- 
vention’s closing banquet Saturday 
evening. Known as “Mr. Cleveland,” 
Seltzer has had one of the most active 
and successful journalism careers of 
the last decade. He started in 1911 as 
an office boy on the same paper of 
which he is now editor. He has been 
with the Press successively as re- 
porter, editorial writer, city editor, 
news editor, associate editor, chief 
editorial writer and editor since 1928. 
In addition to his present position he 
is also editor-in-chief of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers in Ohio. 

Friday evening and Saturday morn- 
ing have been set aside to com 
plete the business of the convention. 
It also has been arranged to announce 
award winners at the various lunch- 
eon and dinner sessions, so as to 
permit the delegates to gain the 
benefit of winning convention exhib- 
its. 

In the undergraduate division, an- 
nouncement and presentation of col- 
lege newspaper, magazine and photo- 
graph awards will be made at the 
Thursday luncheon. Honor awards 


“Aglow With 
Friendliness” 


will be presented at the banquet Sat- 
urday night. 

The underlying theme of the De- 
troit convention is one of building 
the fraternity as the single greatest 
motivating force for professional jour- 
nalism anywhere. 

In this connection, the Executive 
Director will report on the progress 
of the newly-created Sigma Delta Chi 
Development (Endowment) Fund, 
authorized at the Miami Beach meet- 
ing. This is designed to aid fraternity 
activities through funds donated or 
bequeathed the organization. 

The Council and The Qui. Pub- 
lication Board will review the past 
year’s expanded program to make 
the magazine a stronger professional 
journal and the SDX news section 
a more informative organ of the fra- 
ternity’s world wide affairs. 

The Freedom of Information Com- 
mittee report will take into account 
the growing encroachment on press 
freedom, both at home and abroad. 

The convention will be given the 
opportunity to consider the advis- 
ability of replacing the American 


Society of Newspaper Editor’s Code, 
previously adopted by Sigma Delta 
Chi in the early ‘20's, with a new 
Code of Ethics which will embrace 
all branches of journalism. The ASNE 
Code is primarily for newspapermen 
and does not deal specifically with the 
broad membership of Sigma Delta 
Chi. 

The committee first drafted a code 
of journalistic ethics to be presented 
at the Dallas convention, but dele- 
gates to that meeting tabled the re- 
port for further study. The committee 
again was prepared to make its re- 
port at Miami Beach last year. No 
action was taken, however, beyond 
recommending submission of the ten- 
tative draft for careful chapter study. 
Mr. Clayton’s committee will again 
present its Press Ethics report to the 
Detroit convention. 

Visiting women to the Detroit meet- 
ing will be entertained at a luncheon 
on Thursday and are invited to the 
Michigan-Northwestern football game. 
They will accompany delegates to 
Ann Arbor, with luncheon and foot- 
ball tickets provided. They are also 
welcome to the annual banquet to 
which wives of the Detroit chapter 
are invited. 








Hats Off to 
Sigma Delta Chi! 


ATS off to the world of good they have 

done, and are doing, in a world that 
today more badly needs it than ever! Hats off 
to the way their ranks have gained in num- 
bers, and their purpose has grown in power! 
Hats off, above all, to the place they have 
made in the sun for the forces of cleaner 
journalism, sounder ethics, and higher ideals 
of individual conduct—in a time when na- 
tional morale is increasingly threatened by in- 
ternational demoralization. We're proud of the 
hospitality opportunities afforded us as their 
hosts; and extend them our warmest wishes for 
success in the days that lie ahead. 





J. E. FRAWLEY 
Managing Director 


JERRY MOORE HOTEL FORT SHELBY 


Gen. Manager 


P An Albert Pick Hotel 


DAVID DOBSON 
Sales Manager 
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Drive the fabulous 
HUDSON FORNET 


just five wonderful minutes will show you 
this car has no equal for power-packed 
action and fine-car quality 


rim and other specifications and 
ies subject to change without notice. 


Sensational H-145 engine with World’s best ride with “step- Quietest, safest going ever with 
Hydra-Matict for thrilling new down” design and America’s all-welded, single-unit Monobilt 
mastery of the road! lowest center of gravity! body-and-frame*! 


*Trade-mark and patents pending 


Hudson...most DURABLE car your money can buy 


Powerful, ‘‘step-down’’ designed Hudsons are priced in four brackets—beginning below those of many smaller cars. 
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The Book Beat 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


eally-presented information 
about the American magazine 
has never kept up with that medium’s 
importance in the United States. This 
has been remedied with the publica- 
tion of “The Magazine World: An In- 
troduction to Magazine Journalism”* 
(Prentice Hall, Inc., New York, $5.65) 
by Professor Roland E. Wolseley, 
chairman of the magazine practice de- 
partment at Syracuse University. Pro- 
fessor Wolseley’s book fills an impor- 
tant gap in journalism literature. 
There have been two over-all books 
on the magazine in the past two dec- 
ades, and these are sadly out of date. 
There have been several books on 
some single phase of the magazine. 
Professor Wolseley has wrapped the 
magazine in one package, and it’s 
complete. 
He divides the subject into five 
parts. First, he places the magazine 


Ccaity-pre accurate, systemati- 


*A section of one chapter of Prof. Wolse- 
ley’s was printed in The Quill for May, 1951, 
as “Those Little Magazines.” 


in its proper setting in the journalis- 
tic world. This includes a little about 
magazine history, as well as telling 
about the magazine as journalism. 
The next part covers the magazine 
and its reader. This results in three 
chapters on mass magazines, class 
magazines, and specialized magazines. 
These are followed by a chapter on 
the social effects of magazines, which 
deserves comment. 

As can be expected, there is no real 
research in the field, and Professor 
Wolseley points this out. However, he 
does present a lot of interesting state- 
ments suggesting possible fields of 
exploration. 

Next, Professor Wolseley devotes 
about 120 pages to a survey of maga- 
zines as a business. This includes ma- 
terial on the technical aspects of 
magazine production. Part 4 deals 
with magazine writing and editing. 

The last part of this book deals with 
jobs on magazines and preparation 
for magazine work. Professor Wolse- 
ley’s chapter on magazine education 


and breaking into the field is partic- 
ularly good. It shows the status of 
the magazine field as reached in terms 
of professional education, with six 
schools offering sequences in maga- 
zine practice. 

In addition to an extensive index, 
this 427 page book includes an 18- 
page bibliography and a 9-page glos- 
sary of magazine terms. 

Professor Wolseley deserves an en- 
thusiastic hand for bringing together 
a description of the operation of the 
magazine in America today which 
benefits the student, teacher, profes- 
sional alike. This is another example 
of an excellent text being published 
in the Prentice-Hall journalism series 
under the editorship of Dean Kenneth 
Olson of Northwestern. 
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Years ago two budding 
organizations selected the quill 
as emblematic of their objectives. 
Both have grown and prospered. 
Both have made their symbol 
meaningful in their respective 
fields. 

Today Campbell-Ewald salutes 
Sigma Delta Chi and expresses 
to it best wishes for a continued 
and successful future. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD 
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{7 WELPS provide security for steel- 
worker Raymond Griffith of Chicago 
and for all A D b i 





HE HELPS YOU LIVE IN 
THE STAR-SPANGLED MANNER 


8S AN AMERICAN, you have a standard of living so high that 
most of the world’s people cannot even imagine it. This is 
because of America’s productivity. Yet many Americans take this 
country’s productivity pretty much for granted. The chances are 
you've never heard of the gentleman on the left— Mr. Edward W. 
Haber, a farmer of Brown County, Minnesota. He has some 
money invested in Standard Oil, money that helps do three very 


tT wes Dr. Wilbur L. Bowen to live 17 HELPS Ray Wiley of our Neodesha, 
Kansas, 


better. He is one of Standard Oil's 


|, refinery to earn a good living. 
Like each of the 46,700 employees of 





helps keep our country strong. Dur- 
ing World War I] we saw how Ameri- 
can production helped swamp the 
Axis. In peace as in war, high produc- 
tion is the practical foundation of our 
power and the one greatest safeguard 
of the free world. 


other petroleum products, a high 
standard of living would be impos- 
sible. 


Mr. Haber’s investment in Standard Oil is one of the reasons why 
production is high. American production depends on modern tools 
and equipment, purchased with the savings of millions of small 
investors. 

Standard Oil has 116,000 owners. They include many educa- 
tional, charitable, financial and business institutions. No one 
person owns as much as 1% of our stock; of the institutional 
owners, no one has as much as 4%. The company has paid divi- 
dends on its stock for 58 consecutive years. Last year, our divi- 
dends had a value of $3.14 per share of stock—a return on an 
investment that helps keep your country strong and helps you to 
live in the star-spangled manner. 


Standard Oil Company (mouna) oe 











the 


logic al Let's suppose for a minute. 


Let's suppose you have some form of interest in news- 


papers. 


thing Such as the doings of newspaper folk . . . 


Or the ever-changing operations of newspapers .. . 


t Or the circulation and linage of newspapers . . . 
O Or the policies, promotions, trends, and techniques of 
newspapers. 


Where would you go to satisfy these interests? 
do bee 


You'd go to the most logical place to find out everything 
that happens in the newspaper world. You'd go to EprTor « 
PUBLISHER, the newspaperman’s newspaper, because it’s the 
only journal devoted to newspapers. Faithfully 

reporting news and events of the newspaper world —week in 
and week out—E & P is regularly read by thousands of 
newspapermen and advertisers. You need it if you want to 
keep up on newspapers. 


And the logical thing to dé is to send in your five dollars 
today. It'll keep you in up-to-the-minute news for 52 weeks. 
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